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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


SOUND MIND. 

Sound Mind; or Contributions to the 
Natural History and Physiology of the 
Human Iniellect. By John Haslam, 
M. D. &c. London, 8vo. pp. 192. 
Sound Mind is a captivating title, and 

in the present instance, ushers into our 
notice an exceedingly clever and inge- 
uious book. We do not; indeed, agree 
in all the positions laid down by the 
author, nor do we think that his deduc- 
tions are always logically acourate. But 
with regard to the acuteness of his ob- 
servations, to the originality of many of 
his conceptions, and to the practical 
good sense which marks his arguments 
and opinions, we must say they are such 
as to stamp his work with a high cha- 
racter both as a philosophical inquiry, 
and a popular view of a generally inter- 
esting subject. 

That Dr. Haslam has studied Dugald 
Stewart, and Reid, will very soon be 
discovered ; perhaps it would have ap- 
peared more candid had he acknow- 
ledged his obligations to them, instead 
of declaring (preface, vi.) ‘‘ 1 determin- 
ed to throw off the shackles of author- 
ity, and think for myself.’ Perhaps, 
too, Ianguarre a little less figurative and 
more definite would have been ‘‘ more 
german to the matter ;“' but the latter, 
and most important parts of the Essay, 
are free from this blemish, and form a 
perfect contrast to the poetical licence 
inthe earlier pages. It is curious to 
notice how completely the sentiment 
and the stvle of the following passage 
are at odds with each other. 

Imagination may indeed enliven the cold 
a Se of historical narfative, and blend the 
“ Utile Dulci”—but even here she is a pro- 
fuie intruder : and a vigilant eye must be 

» lest, in some unguarded moment, 
her seductive blandishments should decoy 
the nakedness of truth. A sedate and un- 
ambitious recorder of facts, does not pre- 
sume to describe her fegions, of to enume- 
rate her attributes, nat delightful task 
must be performed by her yotaries, 

“ The poet, the dunatic, and the lover ;” 
nor should the Orater be excluded from his 
fair participation and kindred alliance with 
this airy and fascinating group. 

But this is in the preface to, and not in 
a a metaphysical disqu'sition. 
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In the latter, however, there are exam- 
ples of looseness of composition, which 
had better haye been avoided : er. gr. 
on perception. ‘“‘ The first operations 
of the infant are to educate its senses, 
in order to [that it may] become ac- 
quainted, through these organs, with 
surrounding objects.’"—‘‘ We have neg- 
lected to detect and cultivate that which 
is obvious,” &c, &c. Now, though the 
meaning is still pretty clear, notwith- 
standing this want of precision in terms, 
it must be allowed that more elaborate 
nicety would have better become the 
nature of the production. And we are 
glad to deliver our critical objections at 
setting Out, because we find so much 
to admire as we proceed, that were we 
not to pursue this course, it is extreme- 
ly probable that our review would be 
all praise and not strict justice. We 
should forget trifling defects in the con- 
templation of generalexcellence. But the 
misuse 6f words is the less excusable in 
Dr. Haslam, from his perfect knowledge 
of their value, anc of ‘the necessity for 
their definite employment, especially. in 
philosophical reasoning. We never en- 
countered a more sturdy advocate for 
this principle; and his skill in etymolngy 
(particularly in derivatives from the 
Saxon), is applied with singular effect 
throughout the whole of this treatise, 
We may, however, point out one of his 
definitions, which strikes us as almost a 
bull. 

Perception —The intrinsic meaning of 
this word is the taking, seizing, or grasping, 
of an object, from the latin cum and capio, 
and the same figure pervades most of the 
European languages. 

This definition is surely gratuitous ; for 
in all the derivative changes with which 
we are acyuainted, (not excluding those 
of pigeon-pie, cucumber, and King Jo- 
seph, of facetious notoriety) we are not 
aware of any more untenable than that 
Cumception should be the original of 
Perception, But it is scarcely fair to 
raise a prejudiee against so excellent a 
volume by takihg hold of a few slight 
blemishes ; and we shall therefore now 
advance to the more agreeable duty of 
stating its predominating merits. 

The chapters are devoted to the investiga- 
tion of Perception, Memory, Speech and the 
Human Hand, Language, Will or Volition, 
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Thought or Reflection, Reason, and Instinct. 
Qn cach of these in ing tupiea we have 
the ideus of a highly cligh tened and acute 
mind ; the phil of the subjoet forcibly 
elucidated by results obtained throngh lor 

ractice ; the dryness of discussion sieed 

y, auecdotes which. entertain the reader 
while they: happily suppert the theories of 
the writer ; and in fine;. angument and jlhus- 
ipeeien wy hang in hand, . as to unite the 

tile i ina degree rarely experienced 
in researches professedly recondite and ab- 
struse. 

As it is our purpose rather to recom- 
mend than analyse this work, we shall 
not follow the learned Dr. methodical- 
ly ;, but endeavour to make such selec- 
tions as will show the manner in which 
he has executed his design of ‘‘ merely 
contributing to the Natural History and 
Physiology of Intelligent Beings,” with- 
out the formality, abstraction, or diffuse- 
ness, of a regular dissertation. We 
have only further to premise, that all his 
reasoning is of the purest moral and re- 
ligious tendency ; and that our extracts, 
being chosen rather from possessing the 

ualities of picquancy and separableness 
Han "dh account of their superior 
strength and bearing on the inquiry, 
roust. leave these principal points very 
insufficiently appreciated, except by re- 
ference to the ‘‘ Contributions.” 

From the chapter on Memory we 
copy the following rather whimsical 
passage— 

The term memory has been Anglicised 
from the Latin Memoria; yet we possess 
two other avords of similar incaning, and 
from their derivation, in a certain degree, 
explanatory of this process; namely, to Re- 
MEMBEA and RECOLLECT. . Thus if an indi, 
vidual have seen any particular animal, and 
given sufficient attention to perceive accu- 
rately its construetion, so as to possess a 
complete pereeption of the different parts or 
members of which iti composed ; he would, 
in the absence of the|muiimal, be cnabled to 
remember it, If his had been duly 
educated he might form ®s model, or chisel 
it from a bloek of marbleyur on a plain 
surface, according to the rifles "of art, might 
make a drawing of the animal, tind withsuch 
exactitude of its different members, that it 
would appear to those whe compared it 
with the original, that he "perfectly re-mem- 
bered it. To recollect is ofly a different 
figure for the same process, nd implies to 
regather or collect, pet which haye 
been scattered in different directions, 




























































An anecdote connected with this 


mental pracess is worth preserving=— 
The simple acts, of pereeption ‘and =me- 


mory appear to be the same in man and 
a and there are: man — — 
would induce us to suppose, if these faculties 
be identical in their, nature, that the > 
ment of: the latter is more excellent. * ‘This 
conjectuire-is hazarded from the greater sus- 
<eptibility of the organs of some animals, 
and from their wonderful recollection of 
‘tracks which tliey have traversed. Among 
‘the phenomena of memory there are two 
‘very curious occurrences, and for which no 
adequate explanation has been hitherto af- 
forded. Many of the transactions of our 
‘early years ae to be wholly obliterated 
from our recollection ; they have never been 
presented as the subject of our thoughts, but 
after the lapse of many years, have been ac- 
¢identally revived, by our being placed in the 
situation which originally gave them. birth. 
Although there are numerous instances on 
record, and some perhaps familiar to every 
reader, I shall prefer the relation of one 
which came under my immediate observa- 
tion. About sixteen years ago, I attended 
a lady at some distance from town, who was 
in the last stage of an incurable disorder. A 
short time beforé her death, she requested 
that her youngest child, a girl about four 
vears of age, might be brought to visit her, 
and which was accordingly complied. with. 
The child remained with her about three 
cays... During the last summer some cir- 
cumstances led me to accompany this young 
lady to the same house. Of her visit when 
a child she retained no trace of recollection, 
nor was the name of the village even known 
to her. _ When arrived at the house, she had 
no memory of its exterior ; but oh entering 
the room where her mother had been con- 
fined, her eye dhxiously traversed the apart- 
ment, and she Ss a _ here be- 
fore, the prospect from the window is quite 
familiar e me, and I remember that o this 
pa. the room there was a bed and a sick 

ly, who kissed me and wept.” On minute 
inquiry none of these circumstances had ever 
occurred to her recollection during this lo 
interval, and in Camm they woul 
never have -ree but for the. lecality 
which revived them. 


The chapter “on the ‘intellectual 
superiority which man has acquired by 
speech and the possession of the hand,” 
is one of the mogt curious. . Our limits 
compel us.to pass over the first branch; 
but the last, the important stat of the 
organ of touch, shall supply some spe- 
eimens’ of the author's powers and in- 
genuity. pe “ 

The science iof accurate admeasurements 
has been exchisively discovered by man; 
and for th¢:attainment of ‘this important ac- 
quisition, ‘it will be seen that the hand has 
heen chiefly and progressively instrumental. 
When ‘Wwe contemplate the present state of 
man, in our own nation, surrounded by the 
éonveniences which gratify his wants, and 
behold him practised in their enjoyment, we 


are little disposed te revert to that period of 
his history, when he struggled.to continue, 
his-existence, and trace his tardy progression 
froni rideness to refinement. * ; ; 


Pleas’d ET the.coxcomb rears his 
ead, : 

‘And scorns the dunghill where he first was bred. 

Although we now measuré space and 
time, bodies solid and fluid, heat and its ab- 
sence, with the favility of a single glance ; yet 
if we ‘consider the slow and painful steps, 
by which such acquirements have been. at- 
tained, we shall be forcibly. impressed, how 
much we are the creatures of patient experi- 
ment ; and also how mainly the Saad Res 
contributed to our advancement. If we in- 
vestigate the standards of admeasurement, 
we find that many have heen derived from 
the human body, ‘and more especially from 
its’ operative instrument, the hand. That 
the. members and dimensions. of our own 
body should have been the original standards 
of measurement is most natural, and the 
terms in which they are conveyed afford a 
sufficient illustration of the fact. Thus, we 
have a nail; pollex, pouce, pulgada, Swedish 
tum, for an inch; which word has been 
misapplied by our Saxon predecessors, and 
corrupted from the Latin uncia, which re- 
lated only to weight. We still measure by 
digits, by fingers’ breadth, by hands high. 
Cubit from cuditvs, was formerly employed. 
We now retain ell, aune, ulna. Foot, pace, 
pas, pes. Yard, not as Mr. Tooke supposed 
from the Saxon gyrwan, to prepare, but 
from gyrdan, cingere, and is employed to 
represent the girth of the body. Fathom, 
the distance of .the arms when extended ‘to 
embrace, from which the meaning is implied 
in most languages.* But it will be imme- 
diately perceived, that measurement could 
not proceed to any considerable extent, 
could neither be compounded by addition, 
nor subdivided, without the employment and 
comprehension of numbers. 

In our childhood we are taught the know- 
ledge of numbers ; and those who have super- 
intended the work of education, must have 
witnessed the difficulty of impressing on the 
mind of the child, .this kind of information. 
Alphabetic characters compared with num- 
bers, are readily acquired: whether it be 
from the’ imperfect manner in which the 
science of numbers is usually taught, or from 
the actual difficulty in” Goenappegeniiing the 
subject, it is not pretended to determine ; 
although, from some. considerations, the 

“* Tt is éqnally curious to observe that geo- 
graphical positions, and the principal: féatures 
.of sea and.land, have derived their origin from 
the rude anatomy of the human body. Thus, in 
a short enumeration we have cape.or head-land, 
ness, noss, or nose; the brew of a mountain; 
tongwe of Tand’}’ mouth of a,river; chaps of the 
channel; neck .of land; erm of the sea; coast, 
coste, the ribs, - Weare said to. penetrate into 
the Aeart. of the country, or to remove to the 
back settlements. We descend into the bowels 
of the earth, in order to discover a vein of ore. 
Weascend from the foot of the mountain; and 
from its ridge (back) survey the prospect sur- 
rounding, Numerous additions might be con- 








tributed by further recollections. 
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have prevailed, but its record could not 
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| cond is most probable. The names of dif. 
event objects are: easily iredy-and chil- 
dren exainion such: objects by their different 
Senses, more especially by the eye and touch ; 
they become desirous of learning their pro- 
perties, or of becoming acquainted with their 
construction: and this investigation affords 
them delight, and excites or gratifies their 
curiosity. But numbers possess no such 
attraction; numbers do not involve any of 
the ‘obvious properties of these objects, 
neither their colour, shape, sound, smell, 
or taste; it therefore becomes perplexing 
for them to comprehend, if five similar sub- 
stances, a8 sO many apples, or nuts, be ar- 
ranged before them, why each should bear 
aname, different from the thing itself, and 
different from each other; why this nut 
should be termed’ one, -another two, and 
the next three. 

In acquiring a- knowledge of numbers, as 
far as the senses are concerned, the eye and 
the touch are. especially exercised ; but it 
appears that the touch is the corrector of the 
gh if fifty er of money be laid on a 
table, they will sooner and more accurately 
be numbered by the touch than the eye ; and 
we know in other instances, that the motion 
of the hand is quicker than the discernment 
ofthe sight. There are many circumstances, 
although they do not amount to a proof, 
which might induce us to consider, that the 
human hand has much contributed to our 
knowledge of numbers. 

As far as we possess any direct evidence, 
none of the animals are capable of numer- 
ating ; and this constitutes an essential differ- 
ence between them. and man in their intellec- 
tual capacities. In states of weakness of 
mind, this defect in the power of numerating, 
is be observable, and forms'a just and ad- 
mitted criterion of idiotey; and it is well 
known that such persons exercise the organ 
of touch in 4 very limited degree, compared 
with those of vigorous capacity : their fin 
are likewise more taper, ma their sentient 
extremities less pulpy and capent The 
Same state of the organ of touch may 
be remarked’ in ‘some lunatics who have be- 
come idiotic, or where the hands have been 
confined for a considerable time. * ° 

» Ifman had been created without hands, 
and, consequently, without the acute organ 
of touch, which resides in the extremities 
of these members, we must at least have 
been strangers to the “‘ cloud-capt towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, and the solemn tem- 
ples” which he has reared. Had the upper 
extremities of the human body terminated 
at the wrist, such a man as Phidias might 
have existed, but his occupation would have 
been unknown, Thus truncated, how would 
the fleet have beén constructed which reaped 
the laurel at the Nile, ‘at Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar? The eternal city could not have 
existed, nor would our own metropolis have 
hada being. If we reflect for an instant, 
we shall perceive that all the conyeniences 
we enjoy, all the arts we practise, and thé 
sciences which elevate and dignify our na- 
ture, could never have® been realised in @ 
hantlless community. Speech might indeed 
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have been established, and intelligent sounds 
would only have served to breathe forth the 
lamentations of misery and despair,’ or the 
accents of discontent. We must have’ re- 
mained naked, and perished from the inele- 
men¢y of weather: man would have owed 
“the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the 
sheep no- wool.” It would be superfluous 
to pursue this subject further, as the reader 
has only to consider the superiur enjoyments, 
and accumulated monuments, of art.and of 
wisdom, which the mind. of man has’ pro- 
duced by the agency of his hand. 

Molto opro egli col senno ed con Ja mano.” 


The importance of the hand will, we 
doubt not, be so much enhanced with 
the majority of our readers, after. pe- 
rusing this philosophical, and, in parts, 
poetical encomium, that even lovers and 
brides will desist from-,exalting the 
heart at the expence of that member, 
in the derogatory way that has here- 
tofore been but too usual. 

The chapter on language isa sketch, 
and very amusing : it shews that John- 
son's Dictionary is by no means an au- 
thority for the derivation of words. 
In the following isthe substance of the 
investigation of “ Will, or Volition.” 

Had' the mind of man, like animals, ‘been 
furnished with instinct, which, in them, 
implies a wise, prevseomtal. and unvarying 
performance of important functions, for 
their individual preservation, and for the 
continuance of their race,—as may be exem- 
plified in the construction of the habitations 
of the bee and beaver, together with their 
wonderful economy.—the fabrication of the 
spider’s web, and many others,—he would, 
like them, have been stationary ; having re- 
ceived from infinite bounty and wisdom suffi- 
cient for his destination : his will would have 
been directed by unerring motives ; and thus 
his conduct would have been absolved from 
all responsibility. But man is gifted with 
few itstincts, which appear to decline as his 
reason advances : his intellect is more tapa- 
cious, and ofa finer staple ; he possesses ad- 
ditional organs for the accumulation of 
knowledge ; and, by the peculiarity of his 
construction, is enabled to preserve his.ae- 
quirements, to avail himself of the treasures 
of these who have preceded him; and to 
transmit his collectious to posterity. Man, 
in possession of ampler materials ‘and supe- 
ter capacity, becomes the architect of his 
own mind ; and to him it is alone permitted, 
by the aid of experience, and the estimate 
of reason, to direct his actions : but this ge- 
nerous and ‘exalted faculty involves him in 
awful responsibility. ‘The same light which 
discovers to him that which is good and law- 
ful, also exposes its opposite, which is evil 
and forbidden ; and the nature of good and 
evil, as it forms the foundation of human in- 
stitutions, has been derived from our expe- 


Tience of their effects, or a calculation of 
their tendencies. The Will of man, there- |: 


fore, is as free as his experience dictates, 
and his reason urges to action; yet, that he 
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should often act in opposition to both, is as 
lamentable as certain : inthe, transport of 
immediate gratification, or in the hopes of 
enjoyMent, ‘pretépt ceases to influence, “and 
example loses its warning. 

Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

Of what is said. concerning Reason, 
we can only give the definition. 

In ead Mavide it may be defined, the 
means we employ for the attainment of the 
end proposed ; the employment uf knowledge 
Sor the discovery of truth; or the process of 
demonstration ; whetherthe object be an 
arithmetical sum, a geometrical problem, or 
a discourse on taste. - ‘ 

And with regard to that which ap- 
proaches nearest to reason;.viz. in- 
stinct in animals; we,have but room for 
a small portion of Dr, Haslam's very 
entertaining view. He says— 

It is not improbable that they dream ; and 
at such times, the recollection of objects and 
scenes may be. presented to theni in visible 
phantasimata; and in the delirium of canine 
madness, they are observed to snap at ima- 
ginary existences ; but this is far below, the 
process that constitutes reflection, which 
consists in the capacity of reviewing the 
whole of our perceptions ; and it has, been 
endeavoured to point ont that this can onl 
be effected through the medium of intelli- 
gent sound, or its visible representative. _ If 
we were to contend for their capacity of re- 
flection, we must, at the same time, ac- 
knowledge, that they do not appear to «e- 
rive any improvement from the process ; and 
to suppose them endowed with that which 
was nugatory, and contributed in no degree 
to their advancement, would be an idle and 
useless hypothesis. When not employed and 
directed by man, their lives’ are principally 
occupied in procuring food, and in thé pro- 
pagation of their species; and when their 
appetites are satisfied, they repose or sleep : 
When not guided by instinct, they seem to 
act from established habits, or the dictates 
of immediate impression. They are capable 
of considérable acquirements under the co- 
ercive tuition of man, and may be taught a 
variety of tricks for his amusement or profit ; 
but they do not appear-to comprehend their 
utility, or to hold these instructions in any 
estimation, as they never practise them when 
alone. ‘The most accomplished bear would 
not danee for his own entertainment ; and 


the learned pig never attempted to become | - 


a school-master to the hogs of his acquaint- 
ance. : : 
There is a brief but admirable -con- | 
clusion, with the last sentences of which ' 
we also shall close our remarks ; only 
once more impressing on the public 
the general excellence of this book, and 
its peculiar fitness for. the younger 
classes of cultivated intellect, who wish, 
in the noblest study of mankind, to be 
gifted with a Sounp Mino. 

When we consider the attributes of ‘the 
Deity and the nature of man, “we can: uever 
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this world are the courts of final retribution 
Man bears. in his, intellectual, constryction 
the badge of. znoral, resppusibility, and, cos.- 
sequefitly, thegerm-:of: duture existence : 
ro -the only ineentive that canurge hiin tu 
the. advancensent of. seiencd, andethe prac- 
tice of virtue, is the reward that Revelation 
has unfolded. fi ' 





A Song to David. | By the late»Chris- 
topher Smart;'M.A: ‘Fellow of Pem- 
broke* Hall, Cambridge ; and prose 
translator of Horace, London, 1819. 
12imo, pp,,.9o, [ 
This very ‘remarkalileand $¢arce 

poem has ‘beer sotight out and repub- 
lished, in consequence of an- incidental 
notice in the Quarterly Review ; which, 
mentioning that neither Anderson. nor 
Chalmers had been able to recover it, 
expressed great regret at the loss of 
such a,productions and composed under 
such circumstances. The high eulggics 
bestowed upon the Song of David by 
three authorities so respectable as, An- 
derson, Chalmers, and, though last not: 
least, that aceomplished judge of poetry, 
the editor’ of the Quarterly Review, 
were quite ‘sufficient to quicken inquiry 
concerning it ; and we are exceedingly 
well pleased to have it ip our power to 
bring so extraordinary a, performance 
more fully before the public than it has 
hitherto been. 

Written by the’ unfortunate , bard 
while confined. in a mailhotise, and,com- 
mitted by, means,of a key, tothe wains- 
cot.of his room,' when: ‘denied ‘the-use of 
pen, ink, and paper *'} nothifig of ad- 
ventitious inféerest can be imazined to ex- 
ceed. that which is attached to, this poem. 
True, it will be seen that itis disfigured by 
occasional meanness:of expression ; that 
it is unequal, and that it has ‘a number of 
defects : but the’strength, ‘the feeling, 
the majesty of thought, and the grandeur 
of language which distinguish its,nabler 
parts, are not only sufficient to establish 
it as a sublime work; but’ to prove the 
perfect truth of the line... : 

“ Great wit to madacss nearly isyallied.” 

We will not detaifi our readers longer 
from the verse: it begins. with.a, fine 
invocacion to Davides. baz 





* The treatmient‘of lunacy is now, thats to 
the advancement of; humane philosophy: ana 
science, much better understood, \' Mildnegs, no: 
harshness, dictates to the. regime observed in re- 
gard to or unforturiate fellow-creatures depriv.d 
of reason. WVé have for "sdtiie time past been 
collecting and arranging materials, for;a view uf 
this subject;'and trust in. afew: Numberstd hare 
to lay before our reacegs an acceptable staterpent 





be induced to conclude that the tribunals of 


both of curious’ facts and of the ‘best’ modra 
practical opinions. £dit. pie DOGS 
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O ‘reiov, that ‘sit'st upon a throne, 





swell 
Which, white its deeger notes excel,” 
Cleat, 08 aclarion, zings: 
To bleas exch > and: p 
saow nen 
Of de in throngs ; 
To keep the days on Zion's mount, 
And xenil the yedr to his accdunt, 
‘With dances and with songs : 
O servant of God’s holiest . 
Te pmb dl peer, 
Which thou may’st now receive; 
From thy blest mansion bail‘ aud hear, 
From eminence appear 
To ne the wreath ] weate. 
Follows a historical glance st the 
lustre‘of David's character, which thus 
concludes. .. 


Plessant—and various as the year ; 
Man, soul,‘and angel, without peer, 
’ Priest, <p mane 9: and boy ; 

ine armour, ee oh clad, 
was ; 
Majestic was his joy. ati 
Wise—-in recovery from his fall, 
Whence rdse‘his'eminence o'er all, 
OF all'the: most revil’d ; 
Foottghtat toned in his wert 
ise are rece; rayer, praise, 
‘And counsel to child. 
His muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives! butm' for all the thorns taat pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage ; 
Blest light, ‘stillygaining on the gloom, 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age, 
He sung of God—the m source 
Of ait tht : Shido force 
On which all stremgth: 


Angie watt ministry and teed, 
Which to ‘and‘fro with blessings speed, 
wae their citterns wait ; 


How delightful. the: first line, and 
how: admirablethe — f= 





cing sun ;" the gems hidin earth” which 
** their darts of lustre sheath,” &c. &c. 
The music of the King of Istael is also 
exquisitely described ; 
&s he snch melody divin'd, 
‘ And sense and soul gh " 
ow nov soft, 
He sent ie pathy testnts aloft, 24 
‘Or in delight refrain'd. 
When‘up to heav’n his thoughts he: pil’d, 
From fervent i 8 fair Michal mde 9 
As blush to she stood ; 
And chose herself the queen, and.gave 
Her utmost from her heart 
To this succeeds a mystical account 
of the “seven pillars of the Lord,” each 
desi bya Greek letter ; and next 
an ‘exercise on the decalogue, which 
comntences with wondetful sublimity... 
Tell them, I am, Jenovau said 
To MosEs ; whi'e carth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 
At once above, beneath, around, 
All nature without voice or sound, 
Replied, O' Lord, THoU ART. 


A rather inferior descant upon the 
transcendaat virtue of praise and adora- 
tion, (but displaying nevertheless many 
vigorous touches). occupies ‘about a 
dozen of pages, and leads us to the ‘ful- 
lowing exquisite exercise upon the sea- 
sons and their right use. 

* Sweet is the dew: that fills hetimes, 

And drops upon the leafy limes; 
Sweet Hermon's ‘fragrant air : 

Sweet is the: lily’s silver bell, 

And sweet the wakeful tapers-smell 
That watch for early prayer. 

Sweet; the. young nurse, with love intense, 

Which smiles o'er sleeping innocence ; 
Sweet when the lost arrive : 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 

While his-vagne mind's in of sweets, 
The choicest flowers ta hive. 





Sweeter in all the strains of love, 
The language of thy turtle-dove, 

Pair’d to thy swelling thord ; 
Sweeter with ev'ry grace enducd, 
The’glory of thy’gratitnde, 

Respir’d unto the Lord. 
‘Strong is the horse upon his speed ; 
Strong in pursuit the rapid giede, 

Which makes:at onec his game : 
Strong the tall ostrieb on the ground ; 

Shoots 
Strong is the lions—like 
Hig eye-ball—like a bastion’s mole 

His chest against the foes 


it against 3 
pon fd cing on his sail, 
tide th” enormous whale 
Emerges, as lie goes, 

The young riurse, and the lion, pre- 
sent yore abil  tendér beauty and‘ pro- 
digious force, ur by any ima- 
gination ‘in the whole circle of poetry. 

'* Haenot’ Lord Byron sern this? :His/Don 
Juan otherwise presents a singular coincidence. 
+ The sword-§sh. 
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“Phe same ‘strain is continuéd... 
Beauteous the fleet before the gale ; 
Beauteous the-multitudes in mail, 

‘Rank’d arms, and crested heads : 
Beautcous the guriten’s umbrage mild, 
‘Walk, water, meditated wild, | 

Andall the bloomty beds. 

Beautcous the moon full on the lawn ; 
And beauteous, when the veil's withdrawn, 

‘The'virgin to her spouse ; 
‘Beauteous the temple, deck’d and fill’d, 
When ‘tothe heav'n of‘heav'ns they build 

Their heart-direeted vows. 

Beauteous, yea beautcous more than these, 
The Shepherd King, upon his knees, 
‘For his momentous trust ; 
With wish of infinite conceit, 
For man, beast, ‘mute, the small and great, 

And prostrate dust to dust. 

Precious the bounteons widow's mite ; 
And. ious, for extreme delight, 

* Thelargess from the ¢hurl : 

Precious the ruby’s-blushing blaze, 
imperial 


And pure cerulean-penrl, 
Preciousthe penitential tear ; 
And precious is the sigh sincere ; 
Acceptable to God : 
‘And precious are the winning flowers, 
In gladsome Israel's feast of bowers, 
Bound on the hallow’d sod. 
More precious that diviner part 
Of David, e’enthe Lord’s own heart, 
Great, beautiful; and‘ new : 
In alt things where it was intent, 
Io:all extremes, in each event, 
Proof—answ’ ring trae to: true. 
Glorious the sun in-mid career ; 
Glotious th’ assembled fires appear ! 
Glorious the comet's train : 
Glorious the trumpetiand alarm ; 
Glorious th’ Almighty’s stretch’d-ont arm ; 
Glorious.th' enraptured main : 
Glorious the northerwiights astream ; 
Glorious the song, when God’s the theme ; 
Glorious the thuader’s rear : 
Glorious hosannab from the den ; 
Glorious the catholic amen ; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore: 
Glorious—more glorious is the crown 
Of Him, that brought salvation down 
By weekness, call’d thy Sen ; 
Thou that stupendous truth believ’d, 
And now the matchless deed’s atchiev'’d, 
DETERMIN'D, DaR’D, and DONE. 
The profusion of imagery, the clus- 
tering of stupendous thoughts, the high 
poetical enthusiasm, the sweetness and 
force of ‘expression, ‘and: the natural 
sublimity which reign’ throughout these 
stanzas, rarely depreciated by any ano- 
maly, leave us nothing to.say but to ex- 
press our astonishment at the mind 
which could conceive and execute them, 
and ovr amazement, ‘at ‘the -cireum- 
stances under ‘whieh: ‘they were | pro- 
duced: ‘Phe Song to’ Davi, ‘is ‘indeed 
2 wonder in the ‘moral‘world, and:de- 
serves as much the investigation of the 
phi her, as the admiration of the 
lover of poetry. 
* 1 Sang. xxv. b8. 





+ Rev. xi, 17. 











The Mastery. 3: vols, , 
[Second: notice. } 

Observing that even that portion of the 
periodical press which is chiefly devoted to 
political subjects, has been pretty generally 
attracted to this novel; we feel the more 
sensibly that the Literary Gazette did not 
do it justice by quoting only one of jts ludi- 
crous scenes in low life. We ought to have 
stated, that the author, in conducting his 
hero.into the heart of Africa, takes occasion tu 
introduce from original materials and. render 
subservient to the purposes of romance, the 
superstition which plants a shrub over a 

ve, and considers it sacrilege in a s r 
to touch it; the barbarities exercised by 
the Moors on unfortunate Eu s; the 
Great Desert, with its salt and fresh-water 
springs ; and the practice of beating female 

dren to make them eat enough to render 
themselves beautifully corpulent, as describ- 
ed by Mungo Park; the sufferings of the 
crew of the Medusa, and many of the pecu- 
liar habits.and customs of the natives. Jn 
this part he draws the picture of a Mission- 
ary undergoing every species of hardship in 


the arduous task of spreading the gospel in | ward 


these burning regions. Timid and weak in 
earthly concerns, he is bold and fearless in 
his Master’s.work. The cliaracter is finely 
drawn, and ingeniously connected with. the 
story :—the Missionary assists Harley, the 
hero, in-his escape, and after encounteri 
many dangers, and being severely pues | 
perishes in the manner thus described. 

The mind of the gentle Smithers, aceus- 
tomed to. suffer and submit, was. unusually 
agitated by the execution of Harley’s project 
for escaping from the Moors. He was ill at 
the time from the treatment he had recently 
experienced on account of his refusing te 
work on the Sabbath, He had never 
much in the habit of ridiag, and was soon 
dreadfully galled by the unancustomed exer- 


cise which a desire to escape forced on him, 
though he continued to advance without a 
murmur, feeling that not only his own safety, 


but that. of his companion, depended on his 
resolutely enduring the torture, and getting 
rapidly forward. The intolerable heat to 
which he was exposed in the desert, the uo- 
fortunate fracture of his arm, and the cease- 
less anxiety he felt on aceount of the man 
who had wounded him, from an apprehension 
that the impetnosity. of Harley might re- 
quite his perfidy with death, completed the 
overthrow of a constitution hefore much im- 


paired, by his Ppa ny Sapecges 2 in. the | and 


cause which had brought to Afriea, and 
the ungrateful return made by many, of 
those whom he one to benefit. Charles 
offered him some of the gum, which he had 
obtained from the pretended interpreter, in 
the 4 that it would allay in some miea- 

foals thirst of his delirious friend ; 
tt. he ully rejected it, and asked 
* why he should make use of that poor sub- 
atitute for water, when the river J rolled 
Ly pice bsaeee at = pi and on him 
0 1S. ae ti speaki ° knelt 
down, and imitated the act of drinking, by 


taking some of the sands they were travers- 


the joys. of thy 





* 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


as Sth Sa moah., Tie aadel dee 
inceainty sejected the coping, a 
veruge,..exclaiming, ‘‘ He hath filled. me 
with bitterness, he hath made me drunken 
with wormewood. Ile hath also broken, m 
teeth with grurel stones, he hath aaa 
my tongue with ashes.” But he » in 
an assumed tone, “ /Ze will deliver me yet, 
Though I have gone estray like a lost. sheep, 
he will seek his servant. yet, fn I have: not 
Sorgotten, his commandments.” While utter- 
ing the last sentence, he seemed .more him- 
self than he had previously been, Harley 
remarking this, again atempted to recall him 
to a conscio ones it “eg ely 
to encourage him to ; but instead 0 
attending tu.him, Smithers had thrown him- 
self down, und was now rolling over and over 
inthe sand, After a while, exhausted by pain 
and fatigne, he remained motionless, and seem- 
ed likely to obtain a little repose. "Fhe exces- 
sive heat would have made it almost impos- 
sible for them to go on, had Smithers retained 
his senses, and Harley therefore easily recon- 
ciled his mind, to- indulge in a little rest. 
Exposed to the sun’s persecuting fires, Smi- 
thers lay at full length, with his face up- 
3. ge an feared to move him, bet AI 
trying to chi his ition, he shou 
sind on Ba mo a and deprive him 
of er , tropa Sa w y Phangan 
to afford him a tem u m_ pain. 
His nash fallen off, and this his " ion 
ro ap, so as to interpose a little be- 
feet thi astly countenance of the Mission- 
ary, and the great luminary of the sky which 
still poured its unrelenting brightness on the 
plain. Falling on his face, he threw an 
empty water-skin over his own heal) and 
waited the effect of this respite from fatigue 
on his companion, in painfel suspence. At 
the end of two hours, he heard delirious 
Smithers — —_ . awake on that 
sleepest.”” atley slept not, now 
calainanae to ceed, he other er that 
licy and humanity concurred in requiring 
im to abey the call. The sun was fast de- 
clining, and the anguish attendant, on an at- 
tempt to walk was less insupportable than 
it had been. Smithers advanced with a ra- 
pidity that frequently left Charles, who was 
charged with the conveyance of the little 
means Of refreshment that remained to them, 
aan | in the rear. The Missionary 


was eviden y bereft of reason, but the most 
blissful illusions gladdened his delirious mo- 


ments. Frequently would he exhort his 
pitving friend “‘to press forward with joy 
thankfultiess, since their’ wani- 
derings were So nearly at anend, that he could 
now not only ‘see the river which bounded 
their thorny path, but he could also perceive 
the shinivg Ones waiting to welcome and 
receive, them on the farther shore, as they 
had done Chriatien.and Hopefué before, and 
pale sy oa which the ku gee tote 
exalted, to sing to, the Lamb, al 
5 ied Jerusalem, lay open 
to his Fay ; view.” . I¢. was the.last ofort 


of the kind, that religious cuthusiasin could | suffe 


gain from e nature. strong, 
impulse that. had lifted the feeble Missionary 


above the consciousness of pain and fatigue 
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was no more, and he suddenly su ( 
prenee He attempted to speak, but articu- 
ion failed, The pw what he wished 
tw say it was impossible for Charles, to.com- 
prehend, Smithers pointed to his heart, and 
acemed anxious to e what be had now 
no power to utter. abe waq persuaded 
that in the instant his speech failed him, he 
had an iuterval of reason, but it expired 
with the struggle to give it language. His 
inanimate form, lay extended ou the sanda, 
and a flush of unusual colour in the face, 
and short inte breathings, alone indi- 
cated that the rer still. | within 
the prerinets of life. It was. vain that 
Harley attempted to administer the slightest 
relief to the prostrate and perishing, Mission- 
my. _, Incapable es receiving ne 
or of listening: to the soothing 0 
friendship, he knew nothing of what passed 
around. Respiration became more dificult, 
it was plain that he was. dying, but many 
hours might elapse before he would breathe 
his last. Charles reflected. that, those from 
whom they had escaped, by this time inform- 
ed of the route their, late captives had taken, 
and guessing the direction. ia which they 
would subsequently travel, might-be rapidly 
approaching the place w he watched 
over the unconscious form of one, who in all 
probability would- never again wake to sense 
and recollection ; and who,. if lie should do 
so for a moment, could profit ing from 
cares, which. ia all probability wonkl endan- 
ger his ownlife. Would it be well be- 
causeone could not eseape, to devate both 
to destruction? Acting thus, he, was sure 
that he should do that against which the 
poor Missi would not huve failed to re- 
onstrate, he retained the power of 
thinking ; and uselessly to sacrifice his own 
existence, was to do that which could hardly 
be justified. Ought fie not then to take the 
course which policy would recommend ; 
ert the little strength oa remained to him, 
to extricate himself if 
desert, and leaye his py friend whom 
no human power could snateh from the jaws 
of death, to perish alone ? 

Such were the tions which the feel- 
ing designated by the multitude, prudence, 
strove to press upon Harley m e iy oon 
tion of his future conduct, In us 
world, how many men. are there who are cal- 
led “‘ good,” even im. the. city of London, 
who would. rejoice if they had so, fair an op- 
portunity of breaking from calamity, so plau- 
sible an excuse for ahandoning the, unhappy ! 
Memory and. sensibility, faithful to virtue, 
forbad Charles to avail himself of such ideas. 
[He determines to abide by him to the last, 
fand overcome with fatigue sleeps a few mo- 
ments; on avaking, he finds] Smithers re- 
clined in precisely the same attitude in 
which he had previously seen kim. He was 
still gazing on-his ferm, but imperfectly seen 
through. the darkness that. prevailed ; when 
Ppgtinreerr ea 

with intelligent.¢ s by the prostrate 
rer.“ lit dear brother——is jt. my 
countryman, ‘these, hand I grasp in ry 


i» 
r- 





Surprise and.emotion almost deprived 
ley of the power ofinaking areply.. He at 





con vem 





fength, ‘answered in the affirmative, anil en- 
quired ifthe could'do any ‘thing to relieve 
him? “To telieve me!” exclaimed the 
dying man.’ “ O no. The Lord has already, 
relieved me. [ feel no pain, and I am about 
to enter into his Taradise. “My heart is full 
of joy that I sce thé termination’ of my pil- 
crimage; but tears fill my eyes foryou whom 
| leave behind. Bat do you not fee! yourself 
revived as'it were by a miracle? “For a'mo- 
ment infinite mercy has pérmitted me to 
speak the words of reason and of truth to 
the kitid ‘but tod impetuous companion of 
my latter journeyings:” Omy brother! be 
faithful to the end. ‘Theu shall we one day 
rejoice togetlier, ‘that’ Our sonl is escaped 
usa bird out of the snare of the forcler. Let 
not sffering and persecution dismay.’ Re- 
member the words of St. Peter: * Beloved, 
think it'not strange ‘concerning ‘the flery 
‘vial, which is to try you, as though some 
strange thinge had-happened unto you,’ and 
bear i mind “also that we read in the Reve- 
tutions, that ‘as many as he loves, he rebukes 
wnd chastens.’ Preserve as a treasure these 
precious words of vonsolatidn, ‘and they will 
sipport you if the hour of trial.” “ But you 
exeré Yourself t60 much, Already I perceive 
vonr vice to” falter.” ‘Tuke’'a little water.” 
** Not adrop: it cannot re-invigorate my mor- 
tal frames you have none'to spare, ‘and none 
= eat ‘Why ah oe tht ofl — 
amp that can no r give light? ‘I fee 
that I grow Wellies ("and I rejoicé at ‘it. 
"That fT have’ awakened to reason, and that I 
have found you by*my apparently lifeless 
eldy, aré mervifal dispensations*for. which | 
‘kriow not bow ‘to be sufficiently ‘thankful. 
J can only reward your kindness and brother- 
ty love by giving you this, and my sincere 


vish and fervent prayer, that it may prove as | ° 


truitfal of consolation and joy to you, as it 
‘has “been to me in my wanderings.” With 
these words Smithers handed'to Charles the 
dittle Bible, which through all his delirium 
‘ntl insensibility he had not ceased to clasp. 
the present was received with tears. ‘Check 
‘these sorrows,” said Smtithers, “ they are 
siuful, and tend to sadden the hour of my 
departure, Take charge too of this little 
— book. It contains the letters of 
~bréther Bowman, giving ah account of the 
— of grace in ‘those parts which he 
‘had visited before we Fhe Every: thing 
«f worldly value that'I had about me when 
‘T first sought these inhospitable regions, was 
‘takea from me by the barbarians that are 
‘«lwellers therein, - but they left to me what 
-was above: all pricé, the Bible, and the pa- 
pers which Tnow confide to you. Of the one, 
alas !'they knew ‘not the surpassing worth, 
the other, all théeir-diligence in the work of 
-depredation failed to discover.” Here he 
parsed, For a few moments he-was unable 
to proceed ‘from weakness. Charles “again 
‘préssed on him the'relief which a draught of 
‘water: might afford,’ but this he s tly 
-refiised:* “* No—No—My earthly wants are 
‘wean end: "The cold dew of death son 


ity ‘brew, Yet afew moments and I shall 
be at fest. | The ‘cates of life are ever, and 
} rejoice that the hour‘is ¢ome which is to’ 
relieve: me from its infirmities- 


Tn the 
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poeket book which I have. given you, the 
address of the ‘secretary to the Society of 
Friendly Christians, whose unworthy repre- 
sentative I haye been, will be found. To 
him, if you reach England in pe convey 
its contents, and communicate such particu- 
lars concerning me as they may be desirous 
to learn. Above all, fail not to tell, how 
wonderfully I have been sustained in my 
trials, and how providentially I met with a 
countryman in the wilderness Who cheered 
and assisted me whileT lived, and left me 
not till he had closed my eyes, in nature's 
last and most’ refreshing sleep.” Harley 
assured him that whatever his future fate 
might be, he would remember the charge 
thus laid upon him, and fail not to execute 
it without Ioes of time on his arrival in En- 
gland, it ever it should be his fate to get 
there. “And now, O father, receive my 
weary. spirit; ” prayed the expiring Mission- 
ary. “ Farewell, my poor, dear friend. 
I go—I gu—O that you were equally happy. 
aff go to hin ‘in whose presence there is 
Sullness of joy, and at whose right hand, 
there are pleasures hed evermore.”” His 
voice grew weaker. : For a few moments he 
was quite silent. Charles doubted whether 
he had not ceased to breathe; when, to his 
infinite surprise, his departing friend seemed 
to have gained a sudden accession of strength, 
and he began to sing the following hymn, 
which he had composed himself. - 

Almighty power who hung this ball 

In space, and being breathed on all ; 

Now waft thy servant to that shore 

Where sin and sorrow are no more. 

“My spirit, long in exile here, 

Galled home to thy celestial sphere, 

Shall like the lark at morn arise, 

With songs of rapture to the skies. 

In.mercy he who loves the just 

Consigns my body to the dust; 

And ends mortality’s career 

Of foolish hope, and idle fear. 

He calls my panting soul away, 

With joy his bidding I obey; 

Death ! close the dream of joyless strife, 

And wake me to substantial life. 
His yoice failed him at the close of the 
second verse, and instead of singing, he but 
faintly repeated the concluding stanzas. He 
then strove to utter a prayer of which but 
few words could be heard by Charles. The 
sounds were now so faint as to be wholly un- 
intelligible—they ceased—He was no more. 


THE DEVIL. 

Le Diable peint par lui-méme, by M. 
- Collin de Plancy, author of the Dic- 
tionnaire infernal. (From the French.) 
Talent is not sufficient to recommend the 
historian. He must have a hero, and if pos- 
sible a novel one. From Achilles down to 
Charles XII, and even to'a later period, all 
great actions have been so carefully recorded 
‘that the majority of ists and poets 
have been obliged to extol vices for want of 
virtues ; and the writer who is now required | 
to bring a great character before the world, 
‘does not well know where to look for one. 








and as soon as a little hero rises up, twenty 





Distinguished men have in all ages been rare ; 


historians *rush forward to carry ‘him off in 
triumph, and scarcely allow him time to finish 
his exploits, 


M., Collin de Plancy, after the example 


of Dante, has descended to the infernal regions 
in quest of his heroes. In his Dictionnaire 
infernal he made wus acquainted with the 
mighty deeds of spectres and phantoms, and 
the gambols of fairies, gnomes, &c. Now he 
resents us with the king of all noctambu- 
beings ;—it is Satan, Belzebub, Pluto, 
Arimanes, Tentates, or Lucifer ;—finally, it 
is the Devil himself, 

Hitherto we have been enabled to form 
but very imperfect notions of the above sin- 
gular personage : when we speak of him our 
language conyeys no definite idea. He is 
conjured up on every occasion ; his name is 
a continual source of contradiction and ab- 
surdity ; and all‘ because we do not know 
him sufficiently. Thus, a frank obliging man 
is called a good-natured devil; one of bold 
and determined disposition is a devil of a man; 
a person who excites our compassion is 9 
poor devil; an entertaining man is devilish 
witty ; whén out of humour with ourselves 
we wish the devil may take us ; ofa trouble- 
some affair we say the devil is in it; a man 
who wants his dinner says he is devilish hun- 
gry; if he hay no money he says the devil 
16 1 his purse. “Consequently, it is impossi- 
ble to form any precise idea of the nature of 
this hero of the infernal regions. 

By some, his satanic we a is described 
as having bat’s wings, duck’s feet, ears like 
mushrooms, a nose nine inches long, the 
tusks of a wild-boar, and horns which he 
can turn back at pleasure, when he wishes 
to travel incognito.’ Others assert that he is 
a winged serpent, or that he has an eagle’s 
beak, a cloven foot, and is entirély black, 
The natives of Nigritia, however, for reasons 
equally good, maintain that he is white. 

But perhaps it is more interesting to ascer- 
tain what form Satan assumes when he slips 
into our houses or rangés through the fields 
at midnight. This is the inextricable diffi- 
culty ; for of the many ingenious persons 
who have been favored with a sight of the 
devil, there ure not two who agree. He is 
said to be capable of assuming any form he 
pleases, Sometimes he disguises himself as 
a goat, a hare, a black-bird, a toad, or a frog ; 
at other times he transforms himself into 
the trunk of a tree, a sallad, a calf’s head, or 
‘a hogshead of wine. Many ladies have seen 
him in the disguise of a monk, and monks 
have known him to assume the form and 
features of a pretty woman. 

In India, where he is exceedingly pom- 

us, he nevertheless condescends to shew 

imself whenever he is asked: it is merely 
necessary to utter a fervent prayer for his 
appearance. There, if we may believe the 
good Jesuit who relates these particulars, he 
appears littering in gold and precious stones, 
attended by a gay retinue, surrounded by 
young vingiis, escorted by several regiments 
of cavalry, and a vast troop of elephants 


superbly ‘caparisoned.. He grants to the 


unfortunate whatever they request, recom- 
mends charity, and orders the rich Indians to 
give feasts to the poor. 
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. But these‘are not the only good *actions 
recordett of the devil : he is not continually 
spreading his'nets and teurpting holy persons 
to the commission of sin; he 1s occasionally 
honest and: disinterested ; and M: Collin de 
Plancy does his utmost to prove that the 
infernal m uéntly restores the 
sinner to the path of salvation. *Sometinies, 
indeed, he is severe through excess of good- 
ness. For instance, it-was rather cruel to 
transform a poor nun into ‘a demoniac, be- 
cause, as Gregoty the Great rebates, she re- 
galed herself ‘with a lettuce before she had 
aaid her Benedicite ; or to forbid a hungry 
man to eat some veal, because it happened 
to be part’of a descendant ‘in the fifth degrce 
of a cow that had been stolen. 

On another occasion the devil proved 
himself still more austere... He appeared 
under the form of an unknown knight to 


Count Macon, and carried him off in the. 


presence of his terrified guards and atten- 
dants. The pious historians who relate the 
abuve anecdote, take care to add, that the 
Count had many sins to answer for 3 that. he 
was in the habit of robbing convents, and that 
he paid but little respect to the clergy. 

In all 3 the Devil.has rendered great 
service to the learned, for whom he has always 
evinced particular regard. —Scaliger was said 
to have entered into a compact: with. him, 
Socrates, Apuleius, Agrippa, Cardan, Cag- 
liostro, are reported to have had familiars 
who inspired them with knowledge. Roger 
Bacon was. imprisoned because the Devil 
taught hich mathematics. The Knights 'Tem- 
plars, and Joan of Arc, were accused of hold- 
ing communication with demons; and M. 
Collin de. Plancy himself would have been 
burnt a hundred times over, had he lived in 
former times and known all the fine things 
which he now ventures to disclose. 

Our ancestors had so mean an opinion of 
the human mind, that they deemed it incapa- 
ble of producing any thing without the aid of 
thedevil, John Faust, one of the inventors of 
printing, was suspected of holding open com- 
munication with the Prince of Darkness. 
In Switzerland the common people entertain 
80 high a notion of his talents, that they at- 
tribute to him the construction of several 
master-pieces of architecture. | Denis le 
Chartreux says, that the Devil is a great geo- 
metrician ; Milton asserts that he excels in 
the building of bridges ;-and Tertullian in- 
forms us that the Devil is so good a natural 
philosopher that he ean carry a sieve full of 
water without spilling a drop. 

For more ample details we must refer the 
reader to the work. It doubtless contains 
some few pages which timid eyes might 
wish to pags qver ; but it is nevertheless 
very amusing, and M. Collin de Plancy’s hero 
is as good as most others. ; 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES! SAVANS,; 
zk FOR NOVEMBER, 1819. 
. I, Excursion agronomique en Auvergne, 
&e. par J. A. Victor Yvart. bia 
An pene account of an agricultural 
Vit to a part of Auvergne, particularly the 
environs of the Mont @’ Or; and the Puy- 
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de-Déme ; it recommenids the introduction 
of more irrigation into French husbandry. 
Art. IT. Codex Nasareus, £c. 4 Matth. 
- Norberg.—2d Article, (See Literary Ga- 
zette, No. 142.) ai ‘ 
Having given an account of ‘this book in 
our 142¢ Number, we refer .our readers. to 
it; and content ourselves with stating, ‘that 
in this second article, Baron de Sacy enters 
into a very elaborate critique, (vecupying nQ 
less than 20 pages in'4to.) on the five,yo- 
lumes published by Mr, Norberg, of whose 
translation he does not speak very-faypur- 
ably. He igtends tg give, in a third Article, 
a view of tlie doctrine of the Christians .of 
St. John, according to the book of Adam. 
‘ , RUSSIA. 
Art. II. Histoire de +l’ Entipire de- Russie: 
par M.- Karamsin. ‘Tom. I. and. Il. tra- 
~, duit par M. M. Saint Thomas &-:Sauffret. 
A history .of Russia was,. considering-the 
works of Voltaire and Levesque, a desidera- 
tun in Russian, much more than in Freneh 
literature. Mr. Karamsin, forgetful also of 
Herberstein, whose work is. pepuler in Rus- 
sia and Germany, has considered his subject 
as, being still entirely-new3 and; after some 
reflections on the interest and utility of his- 
torical studies, and especially of natural ‘his- 
tory, he points: out the ancient chronicles 
and original monuments from which he has 
extracted the annals of his country. . These 
are chiefly the chronicles of Nestor and Ba- 
sil, who lived at the end of the:1 lth:century, 
and of ‘five anonymous writers of the 12th 
and 13th centuries. ‘The other documents 
are extracts from records, both. Muscovite 
and foreign, lives of saints, letters of bishops, 
genealogies, military ordinances,. contempo- 
rary inemoirs; medals, inscriptions, maps, 
and. otlter documents taken: from — the 
archives. The author thinks that these an- 
nals ma naturally he divided into three 
parts : the ancient, from Rurik to John HI; 
the middle, from John III. to Peter the 
Great; the modern, to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. The system of apanages charac- 
terizes the first; the second is that of the 
monarchy ; and the third is distinguished by 
the change in the manners of society. ‘This 
application 0: the word modern seems to us 
worthy’ of attention. “In fact, Russia is mo- 
dern only since the end of the 17th century ; 
France is so ever since the reign of Francis 
I.; and Italy since the age of Dante. Mr. 
Schlozer reckons five successive states of 
Russia; he calls it beginning from 862 to 
1015; divided from the time of Sviatopolk 
to that of the Mongols, oppressed from Bati, 
to John Ill. victorious till Peter I., and 
since that time, flourishing. But, according 
‘to Mr. Karamsin, the age of St. Wladimir 
was an age of power and glory, to which the 
name of — is inapplicable ; the empire 
had been divided before 1015 ; and the time 
of the false Dmitri was distinguished by mis- 
fortunes, rather than by military successes. 
The two volumes now published in French, 
come down only to the year 1169, leaving 
us two centuries from the period which the 
author calls the middle, ‘They furnish some 
novel information. 


EETTRES, 





* Tn the first’ two chapters, tli¢ author en, 
quires inté the origin of the Rhssians, aac 
agrees with Nestor,..that the. Varigues, 
“Who, in 862, becarme the first sovereigas of 
the country’, to which they gave the name of 
Russia, were Scandinavians, frowi the ex- 
tremity, of the Baltic.” “Having disposed 
of those thorny questions, he gives an 
interesting description of the physical and 
inoral character of the Sclavonians in gene- 
ral, ‘and particularly of, the Sclavgnian 
| Russians... This third chapter contains, in- 
structivé details, hitherto but little known, 
on the mythology of the ancient inhabitants 
of MdseSvy, on their calendar, their political 
institutions,’ their writing, On the various 


‘| ditilects,’ such as the Illyrian, the Croatian, 


the Polish, the Russian, which were intro. 
duced among ‘the Sclavonian tribes in-pro- 
portion as they were subdued, ‘dispersed, 
and confounded with other people, A’ sin- 
gular trait of their lang e is, that the same 
word, Vek, signifies both life and century; 
probably because a hundred years constituted 
the usual period of the. life of m gg 
The history; orthe clironologic narrative 
of facts ‘from 862, begins with the fourth . 
chapter. The authorhas tot, however, stfictly 
confined himself to the order of time. The 
extracts from the Russian Law, or code of 
Yaroslaf, who died in 1054, will prove highly 
interesting to those persons-who study tha 
history of social institutions and of the secu 
rities given to persons and property. Ta dne 
copy of this code there is.an-article, which 
ordains, that in all criminal causes, the plaintiff 
i rust appear with the defendant before twelve 
citizens, who are sworn, and on their soul, 
and conscience shall discuss; verify, and 
declare the facts, leaving to the judges the 
right of determining and applying ‘the pe- 
nalty. © To these extracts Mr. Barethtin. 
lias added short explanations, and jiidicious 
reflections. ° i ; 
The review is generally favourable to the 
work, and we are led to expect an intefest- 
ing continuation fn the succeeding yolumes. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 




















AURORA BOREALIS, &c, , 
(Zetragted from the Letter of a Trawller in New 
foundland.) e 

In Europe the-cold and dry: winds always 
blow from the N. E, ; in America always 
the N. W. Whenthese winds prevail the sky is 
clear and of adeep azure blue, and nothing 
can equal the beauty of the nights. . The 
‘moon shed: a brighter lustre thanin Europe, 
and in her absence the brilliant dight of the 
stars supplies her place, ‘ 

The sight of an Aurora Borealis,’ which is 
very: frequent in these hyperborean te A 
produces the most wonderful.effect, and is 
indeed one of the most extraordinary pheno- 
mena of nature. It generally appears in the 
forma of a brilliant girdle of light,’ the extre- 
mities of which .repoge on-the’ horizon, 
covering the heavens with its,coloured rays: 
Even the splendor of the moon does not 
eclipse its magnificenteffulgence. A crackling 
like the rustling of silk precedes its appear. 
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ance ; the light spreads rapidly over the sky, 
with a alight nok, and the wh unite oo ths 
zenith in the form of a crown. 

Hi Aurofa holes often methals the 
singular appearance of two standards floati 
in the aie tad its different tints of light af 
ford successively the codp-d’-ceil of so many 
vast zones‘of silk of divers colours. At.other 
tines, it extends itself in’ vast coluimns of fire, 
the brilliancy of which insensibly fades, or by 
rapid oscillations transforms itself infinitely, 
an‘l changes its colours from the most brilliant 
yellow to the darkest brown; and after 

ating btightly illumined the firmament, cx- 
tends majestically from the horizon’ to the 
zenith and siiddenly vanishes, leaving behind 
a sombre and unifotm trace : the hght im- 
mediately reappears, and again vanishes with 
the same rapidity, Lastly, it often shews 
itself in glorious rays, the oimber and 
brilliancy of which successively increase till 
they fill the whole atmosphere, and for:n the 
most striking sight that can be imagined ; 
the sky is covered with sparks, and it cracks 
atid hisses with a noise absolutely resemblin 
that of a superb .fire-work. This phe- 
nomenot, which is generally considered as the 
clfect of éloctricity, is aluiost always the pre- 
ctirsor of storins ; and when these latter rise 
in the N. E. they spread the greatest obscu- 
rity over the whole island of Newfoundland, 

In the spring there is much rainy and 
foggy weather, Towards the begin of 
June, the change in the climate is sensible ; 
and from the middle of July and sometimes 
earlier, to the end of August, the heat is 
60 great as to oblige the people to put on 
summer dresses. Nota single cloud is to 
b> scen, particularly from ten o’clock till 
four; it is soinctimes hotter than in the 
Antilles. 

The nights are of extraordinary beauty. 

The clearness of the sky, the purity of the 
atmosphere, the brilliant light of the moon, 
the uncommon lustre of the stars, which al- 
most all appéat in the horizon, each 
resembling the light of a distant v>ssel, 
—— the most delightful scene that can 
i . 
It is impossible to form an idéa of the 
magnificence of the spectacle, which the Bay 
of Conception, presents on sucha night, at the 
season which is called Capettin-Kutt : then 
its immense surface is covered with myriads 
of fish of every species and of every size, all 
equally engaged; some in pursuit, and others 
in endeayours to: estape. The-whales rise 
and plunge alternately, dashing and spout- 
ing the svater into the air; the od bounding 
upon the waves, and reflecting the light of 
the moon upon their silvery scales ; the Ca- 
pettin, saving itselfin. vast shoals, seeks a re- 
faige on the ¢east where the waves throw an 
imunense inultitede upon the sand, which 
become. the of women and children, 
who with baskets come to collect this sup- 
py, mee  poseen eg their boats, with 
ir nets, take it u coast; and 
a still more valuable, and not less speeds 
harvest. 





The following Report of the Central Jury, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


on the products’ of Freich Industry, pre- 
sented to Count De Cazes, éannot fail to be 
interesting to our commercial readers.— 

“ At all times the French carpet manu- 
factures have beén remarkable fur tasteful 
designs, and brilliant and durable colours. 
The sale ‘of thése carpets has, however, al- 
Ways been extremely limited ; they were ma- 
ntifactured at vast expense, atid were in some 
measure exclusively destined for the palaces 
of the royal family. Oiving to recent im- 
provements, carpets may now be manufactur- 
ed with equal perfection at'a moderate price. 
However, the jury are of opinion that the 
labour mey be stilt farthér simplified, and 
the gold medal is offered to the first manufac- 
turer who shall attain this object. 

The French paper manufactures, which 
were Tong defective with respect to the ar- 
ticles used for size and the manrier of apply- 
ing them, are annually undergoing improve- 
ments, -At the last exhibition the paper ma- 
nufactures of Annonay, surpassed all the. 
specimens of preceding years. In some ma- 
nufactoties, the vat sizing. is employed ; and 
this method, which is doubly economical, as 
— oy ape labour, and im —_ 
t ity of the paper, will probably be 
wait eel adopted. we Phe art of making 
paper entirely by mechanism, is a French in- 
vention: Sheets of ag six hundred feet 
long, manufactured by this. method, were 
— to the public at the late exhi- 

i 


The manufacture of ornamental paper 
hangings is voustantly improving in France. 
Specimens of landscapes, both coloured and 


}uncoloured, and compositions after the an- 


tique,prove the surprising advancement made 


in this branch of industry. 


Among recent itnprovements, the jury re- 


‘marked a new method of imitating gold or- 


paments, 

The improvements in the art of preparing 
iron, have a greater interest, as France 
now possesses nearly five hundred | fur- 
naces, or Catalonian forges, which annually 
produce about a million quintals of cast and 
wrought iron: the use of carbonated iron, and 
the process of refining with coal, ut the re- 
verberating furnace, are among the new in- 
troductions, which promise the happiest re- 
sults. Great activity prevails in the steel and 
brass manufactures ; the preparation of pla- 
tina, which is rendered malleable by a newly 
discovered process, and the working of the 
tin mines. of Vaulry and Piriac, present new 
resources to French industry: finally, the 
manufacture of ail sorts of iron ware iiaproves 
in proportion to the progress effected by the 
chemical and mechanical sciences in the 
working ef metals. 

The reportet made honorable mention of4 
the ¢stablishment for the construction of 


impreved agricultural instruments, which is 
superintene by M. Molar. At this es- 
ishment, ploughs of cust iron have been 


ane |, oti which ee jury ee 
uniq approbation : Y possess 

advaatige of being more durable than 
wooden ploughs, are less liable tu go out of 
repair, .and more manageable, without 





being less solid, 





Our limits do not permit us to foilow the 
reporter through his learned examination of 
the improvements that have taken place of 

ate years in optical instruments, fine clock 
work, and astronomical clock-work. We 
must, however, notice a new invention which 
will form an epoch in the history of stringed 
instruments ; namely, the violin of M. Cua- 
not, which produces a tone as full and me- 
lodious as. the old instruments which are so 
rare and highly valued.* 

The specimens of soda, alum, acids, ce- 
ruse, verinillion, scented soap for the toilette, 
indigenous sugar, gelatine, and all the ali- 
mentary products. presented at the exhi- 
bition, exceeded the utmost expectations of 
the jury. 





ASTRONOMY OF THE ORIENTALS. 
(Abridged from the Calcutta Journal.) 


The following are some. of the astronomi- 
cal measures of time relating to the sun and 
moon, according to the calculations of the 
Hindoo astronomers, and by which the Bra- 
mins, Moguls, and other Mohammedans in 
India chiefly go, in the reckoning of time { 

The lunar year they reckon 354 days, 22 
gurris, 1 pull. The sdlar year they reckon 
365 days, 15 gurris, 30 pulls, 224 peels, In- 
dian time :—60 peels making | pull, 60 pulls 
1 gurri, and 60 gurris 1 day. Aiecording to 
which the following table is constructed. 


Peels. | Pulls. | Gueris. | English Time. 

















24 — — 1 second 
123 — -—- 5 seconds 
os f — —_ 10 seconds 
37h coe — 15 seconds 
0 — — | 20 seconds 
75 1} -—— 30 seconds 
30 ff 23 — 1 minute 
750 124 —- 5 minutes 
1500 25 — 10 minutes 
2250 37} —_— 15 minutes 
3600 5D 20 minutes 
4500 75 IZ 30 minutes 
9000 150 24 1 hour 
18000 300 5 2% hours 
27000 450 7} 3 hours 
36000 600 19 4 hours 
45000 750 12 | 5 hours 
54000 900 15 =}. 6 hours 
81000 1350 224 | 9 hours 
106000 1800 30, | «32 hours 
216000 3600 60 | 1 day 
From this tattle it rs that the fidian 


at, of 365 days, 15 gurris, 30 pulls, and 
224 peels, is equal to 365 days, 6 hours, 12 
ininutes, and 9 séconds of our time ; and ac- 
cords with our sidereal year nearly, which is 
stated at 365 , 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 
14 stconds. Itdian lunar year, réck- 
oned at 354 days, 22 gurris, 1 pull, meastites 
354 dupe, & hotirs, 48 minutes; 24 seconds, 
— time ; whiclt very nearly cotresponds 
that settled in Our fables, at 354 days, 

8 hours, 48 miinutes, 36 seconds. + 


* Fora detailed aceount of M. Chafiot’s ad- 
mirable im; nts on the violin, see a re- 
port of the French Institute, inserted in the Lite- 

Gazétte, Sept. 13th, 1817. 
+See Fraser's History of Nadir Shaw, passim. 
+ See Ferruson’s: Astronomy. . 
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The lunar cycle, or period of 19 » as 
also that called the Chaldean or ecliptic pe- 
riod, eonfessedly originated with the Eastern 
astronomers :—and that we may see the 
agreement of the Oriental astronomers with 
our Euro calculators, we here insert the 
measure of 19 sidereal and lunar years after 
both accounts, thus :— 


Indian time reduced. 

Days. Hrs, Min. Sec 

19 X 365 days = 6935 0 0 
19xX 6 hours= 418 0 0 

19x 12min. = 0 38 4 «0 

19x Cee. SS ¢.6¢ 9 bl 
Indian time 6939. 21 50 51 
Ferguson's Tables, p. 190, 6939 20 55 354 
Difference econ ++ S4 LSJ 


Hence the difference between the Indian and 
European is 64 min. 15§ sec. in 19 sidereal 
years. 


Indian lunar years reduced. 
Days. Hrs. Min. Sec 
19 x S354days —6726 0 0 0 
19x 8 hours=— 6°88 0 90 
19x #48 min. = 0 15 12 6 
19x «34sec. = 0 0 7 36 
19 X 12 lunations = 6732 23 19 36 


Glunations—= 177 4 24 12 
llunation = 29 12. 44 2 


235 lunations = 6939 16 27 50 
Ditto by English tables = 6939 16 26 51 


Difference elie > nec 2 eae ee 
The difference between 235 lunations com- 
posing the lunar cycle of 19 years by both 
reckonings less than one minute! Consider- 
ing the supposed ignorance of the Eastern 
astronomers in the elements of true science, 
their want of necessary and accurate mathe- 
matical instruments, and the skill for the more 
fofound and elaborate calculations of our 
Paapceh and justly famous practitioners, 
tleir determination on the exact measures 
of the sidereal and lunar year is truly admir- 
able, and deserving our highest commenda- 
tion. 





BISCOVERY OF ANGLO-SAXON AND OTHER 
corns, &c. &c. 1N SWEDEN. 


A peasant of the name of Bryngel Tonsson, 
and some labourers lately digging for stone, 
ina woody field on the estate Dulsland and 
Tillhagen, in Bolstads Socken, found a 
great number of old silver coins, and other 
silver of a fine standard. The latter con- 
sists of nine bracelets, of four different 
forms ; a thick silver twine, bent together, 
but breken off at both ends, appearing like- 
wise to have been used as a 
several shapeless silver picces, weighing al- 
together 46 ounces. The bracelets weighed 
from 1 to 3} loth (a loth is half an ounce). 
Of the legible coins, there are 242 whole 
pieces; the illegible and defaced amount to 
about 70. The former consist of 87 English 
or Anlo-Saxon coins, all except three, of 
king Ethelred, and only two of his father, 
4 Edgar ; 83 of them bear the date of 
1005. The rest of the eoins,: with the ex- 
ception of two Kufic of the ycars’ of the 


.| telerable certainty, that this treasure was 


*|to Denmark; which was then circniated in 


racelet ; and | ferred 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Hegira, 286 and 308 (the years 899 and 920 
of the Christian era,) are all German, amo 

which are 90 of the Emperors Otto J.—IIT. 
and the Empress Adelheid ; seyeral of differ- 
ent. princes, as of Duke Bernard I, of the 
Palatinate ; Henry of Bavaria (the Lame?) 
&c. &e. the rest are of Cologne, of the 
time of the three Ottos. From the age of 
these coins, it seemns that, we may infer with 


confided to the earth, the only deposit-bank 
which at that time existed, rather earlier in 
the 11th century than this era has been 
brought to light in the 19th. 

This silver, doubtless, belonged to a rich 
person, and had most probably been a booty 
taken in war. Pirates. (Wikingar) and sol- 
diers were the richest persons in the country. 

Why so many coins of king Ethelred have 
been found together in Scantilavien ground, 
is probably owing to the heavy tribute called 
Danegeld, which this monarely had to pay 
for many years, in money, 


vatious ways, even among the inhabitants of 
Gurdon. basis what Swedish warriors 
bromght rom the expeditions to England, in 

hich they took a distinguished part. Some 
also might be brought by the English missi- 
onaries, and some in the course of 
trade. As the kingdom had no coin of its 
own, German and English money, together 
with the Arabian, brought by merchants and 
others from the east, formed the only 
currency of the kingdom. 

The articles now found confirm what tra- 
dition says, that gold and silver armlets and 
bracelets were then in use- Bracelets seem 
originally to have been an ornament i 
to warriors, who swore oaths by their brace- 
lets, which were not to be broken. They 
were sometimes given. by sovercigns or ge- 
nerals as rewards of valour, or signs of fa- 
vour, and sometimes to persons not of the 
military. profession. Saint Siegfried, who 
lived in those times, had. received a gold 
bracelet from Olof King of Norway, which 
he employed iu the redemption of Christian 
prisoners from heathen slavery. 

The coins have been offered, as the law di- 
rects, to the Crown for purchase. His 
Majesty gave the necessary orders on. the 
11th of January, and they are now deposited 
in the Royal Cabinet of Antiquities. 
re nner 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
OXFORD, Fen. 19. 
day last the following dégrées were con- 
Master of Arts—Rev. Frederick Charles 
Spencer, Christchurch. 
Worcester Gotege Cmrconpice Sidney 
Smith, Corpus Chri i College; John Leigh, 
Brasennose Cine Bernard John Ward; 
et College; James Espinasse, Balliol 


Th last the Rev. Robert Mason, of 
— ollege, was admitted Bachelor in’ 
vinity. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGHNCE.—On Sattir- | clas 
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t & congregation, on . the Rev. 
Henry Browne, M. A. of Li ¥ 
Oxford, was i rated of King’s College ; 
and the Rev, John. Davies, M-A. of: St. 
John’s College, Oxford, was. incorporated 
of St. John’s College, im this university, Mr. 
George Rider, of Catharine Hall, and. Mr. 
Thomas Warden, of Trinity Hall, were, on 
the same day, admitted Buchelors of Arts. 





RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIRS 

Me six es me nine 1 
following districts 166i to them: 1. 
the district of the Moscow University belong 
the Governments of Moscow, Smolensko, 
Caluga, Tula, Riasan, Waldimir, Costro- 
am, Wolagi Twer, and Jaroslaw. 2. To 
the district of the University of Wilna, the 
Governments of Wiina, Grodno, Witepsk, 
Mohileu, Minsk, Vothynia, Kiew, and Po- 
dolia. = To the = of the sepia’ of 
Dorpat, Livonia, and Courland, original e- 
wise Old Finland, but the latter now belongs 
to the University of Abo, in New Finland. 
4. To the district of the University of St. 
Petersburg, which is not yet organized, the 

weraments of St. Petersburg, Pleskou, 
‘ovegorod, Ofonez, and Archangel, are for 
the present assigned. 5. The district of the 
University of Chareow comprehends the 
Ukreiric, Orel, Kursk, Woronesch, Tscher- 
—_ Pultawa, Cherson, the Crimea, 
Jekatherinoslaw, and the countries of the 
Don and other Cossacks. 6. Lastly, to the 
— of the Eo of "Un, Whe, 

asan, Astracan, nburgh, : jatka, 
Perm, Tambow, Nischneigorod, Saratow, 
Pensa, Caueasus, Simbirsk, Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
and Irkutzk, together above 200,000 (Ger- 
man) eee af extetit. mates 
young the cou 
rates, Pechukli, and Tangustoas, who are 
distant about 2000 miles from Kasan, have 
cothe to study at the university of thiat city ; 
muny belonging to‘ the Tartar tribes have 
also come to study at the University of Ka- 
san. 
eee 


FINE ARTS. 





THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


In pursuance of our design, we shall, in 
a few consecutive Numbers of, the, Literary 
Gazette, select for notice the principal 
works in this Exhibition; consulting gene- 
rally the merit of the productiens in. our 
Sification; but, in a good many. ins 
stances, postponing others for the sake of our 
own, convemiency, and in order to mature 


attuinable 
by the mere. view of a picture, is desirable. 
'o. 213. A Highland Whiskey Stilt, in Ar- 
. dyltshive. D. Withie, Ri Av 
Our first at the exhibition strongly 
impressed us with the superior excellence of 
this picture ; nor has our subsequent exami- 


nation of it lowered our opiltifon. We do 
not hesitate therefore in ing, that so 
far as the. execution, and the eo andar 

















ement ‘of: the . materials, Of Which the 
; is. composed; ‘van be estimated,’ this 

is the finest specimen .of Mr. .Witkie’s pencil. 
Nor would we q it even in this slight 
degree, weré. it: not ile,” that; adinic 
rably as he has tre ‘this: ‘truly’ Scottish 
scene, some of his'preceding works have an 
advantage, in the greater iumber of charac- 
ters, in sentiment, and in the more general 
nationality of ‘the habit or custom which he 
has chosen for the display of his unrivalled 
talents. Inthe present: instance; there is, 
cupesniied tothe best qualities of the Flemish 
ool, a degree of expreysjon far beyond 
those foreign masters ; who, in most cases, 


contented themselves, in the conduct-of their} ¢ 


rformances, with what regarded the ce- 
onriny, chiaroscuro, and handling. For.so 
much, ordinary nature and common charac- 
ter sufficed to them ; and they shone in the 
plication of their means and skill. Yet on 


ese, their peculiar grounds, the picture }- 
before us has abundant ihe adiiration ; }- 


and when time shall have done for it as 
much as for them, it may vie with the- very 
foremost. of the Flemish masters... There 
are few sdbjects of this class which could 
have afforded the artist so fair an opportu- 
nity of showing his judgment in the choice 
of the picturesque, and of throwing upon his 
objects a light and shade equally conducive 
to the effect of the pi to which the va- 
ried colours of which they partake give a 
tone and character well suited to harmonize 
and set off each other, 

The onwening interior is occupied by fi- 
gures the most riate ; and.if their oc- 
cupation and alice bere: less of emotion 
than some of Mr. W’s other performances, 
nothing can be more just or suitable to their 
situation and employment. The profound 
deliberation with which the old man ex- 
amines the clearness’and proof of the whis- 
key, is equal, we may say superior, in its 
kind, to any thing that ever was done; nor 
is the in shadow much less ably paint- 
ed; at any rate it has all that belongs to its 
business'and place In this part, the acces- 
saries andstill life are surpassingly beautiful ; 
and when weexamine the effect of tlie ¢6- 
louring arising from the varied broken 
tints of similar hues, out of which so much 
harmony is produced, together. with the 
composition as a whole, we cannot but con- 
gratulate the purchaser on possessing a chef- 
d’euvre of British art. 

Our regard for the subject, too, is raised 

ical association ; and we re ise it 
as one in which we can sympathize ; not as 
it refers to the use of spirits and their perni- 
= Neng me as reminding us of 
t 


joyous or heroic feelings, to which the 
i beverage has often given rise; and 


80 expressed in the glowi language 
of Barnes emg |S 


= Bis ns aehain Se MM 
mm a i ’ 
Say such, is royal George’s a a 
. And wie the foe: 
He has nae thought, but how to kill 
~ Twa at a blow.* 


Besides this inimitable performancé, Mr. 


2 UTHEELITERARY ‘GAZETTE AND ©" 


Wilkie ‘has two: otlier pieces iu’ the Gallery ; 
‘at Minden; and \ 


» <4 Bacchanalian 
athering Grapes. as 
hé former, it may readily be imagined, is 


flight into the regions of ‘classic art ; and 
qute sufficient to show the versatility of the 
artist’s talents. The names of Poussin and 
Rubens, on such subjects, have bees so 
long used by the dealers to conjure with, 
that we despair of any other to draw the 
anrateur into the circle ; but if any can, this 
may. The general ‘effect is rich, and be- 
longs to the highest style of art. What we 
0 not'like so well, is the want of beauty in 
the female forms, and of truth in some: of 
the flesh tints. Yet there are parts, beyond 
which we deem it hardly possible to carry the 
powers of painting. - , 
No. 141,» Macheth.—.John, Martin. 
The scene is,; the Vanishing of the Weird 

Sisters— rs seit 
“ Stay ye imperfect speakers, tell me more.” 

As by the wand of an’ enchanter, we are 

ain ‘brought to a sight of the marvellous. 
The skill With which this artist, on a former 
occasion, arrested our uttention, in-spite of 
the regularity of protracted lines, arid formal 
splendour of ‘his architécture, is here dis- 
played with full liberty; and the field of ima- 
gination is opened with a bold and: daring 
hand. The sublime character of the clonds 
and sky, mingling with the more solid ele- 
ments which compose the scene, are well 
suited to the storm of the wild and barren 
heath. The characters of Macbeth and Banquo 
appear in the midst of a blaze of light, while 
the weird Sisters are enveloped in a veil of 
obscurity ; a mist is drawn before theni, that 
may well make them seem the unearthy 
shapes of a distempered fancy, such as the 
immortal bard intended to draw.— 


** That look not like the inhabitants of carth, 
And yet are on’t.” 

, The hand of time will do much for this 
picture, in toning down some ‘crudities in the 
volouring. The conception is grand, and 
though rather a manner-like repetition, it 
sustains the high reputation of the artist. 


No. 30. The Day before the Wedding. — 
s. M. W. Sharp. 

This cabinet gem is one of Mr-Sharp’s 
happiest efforts: the subject is treated with 
a playful elegance ; and in its little drama, 
the bride of to-morrow is coyly resisting the 
lover of to-day, who is drawing her towards 
a pedlar, in order that the latter may try on 
the ring, which is to bind her for ever. An 


old lady is carefully i ting the operation 
of fitting the conjugal p 3; andthese four 
guresmake up, the principal group. In 


the back.ground is seen the signing and seal- 
ing of the marriage contract, ‘The costume 
is ish, and the architecture, with which 
the brilliancy of the, colouring and the style 
of execution well accord, superb. e 
story is delightfully.and lumourously told, 
the composition is charming, and the whole 
finished in a masterly style. 





in his usual style : the latter is an excursive |. 


2, , 
. STAINED GLASS. 


No.17, A Veteran prawende, tho served | - ‘ 


Copy of a Letter addressed to Messrs. Ros 
bins, Auctioneers, Covent Garden. 
Gentlemen, 

* T feel. it a duty incumbent upon 
me, as the oldest artist in the kingdom, in 
the art of Painting On Glass (in vitrifying 
colours) to address you through the inedium 
of the public papers, in vindication of Bri- 
tish genius,. in that particular branch of the 
fine arts, commonly called ‘* Stained Glass,” 
to enquire by what authority you have made 
such bold assertions as are contained in an 
advertisement, respecting a sale of Painted 
Glass, coming forward in the. month of 
March next, under your hammer ; in which 
you presume to set up the works of a French 
artist,-as ‘‘ the finest efforts that ever have 
appeared in the art of Painting on Glass ;” 
adding, “‘ that the pain? has been conceded 
by the férst avtists.”’ Now, gentlemen, [ 
call upon you to give the naines of those 
artista who (you say) haye.so decidedly pro- 
nounced on: the merits of those pieces, and 
so kindly transferred the fame acquired by 
British genius to Moysieur de Marne, an artist 
residing in-Paris.. When you favour us with 
their names, we shall then be able to{orm 
an opinion, whether the rank they hold in 
the estimation of the judicious part of man- 
kind, “entifle thei verdict in Monsieur de 
Marne’s favour, to any consideration. Ano, 
ther question, I must requést an answer to— 
What do you mean by “ Three Pieces of 
Glass,” to form one subject? Can a pic- 
ture have more than one surface ?. If two 
or three pieces of glass are used to form a 
view, or subject, does it not become an op- 
tical delusion? and consequently not entitled 
to the rank which a picture holds in the 
works of art; because a picture, (if well exc- 
cuted) unites in itself all the points of ex- 
cellence on one surface, which are so pom- 
povsly puffed off by you, in Monsieur de 
Marne’s three-fold glass contrivances. When 
T reflct that England has to boast of such 
men, in’ the art of Painting on Glass, as 
Pecket, Jarvis, Hill, Egington, Backler, as- 
sisted by the genius of West, Mortimer, and 
other artists of high consideration, I cannot 
tamely stand by, and sce their well-deserved 
fame sacrificed by the frothy nonsense of an 
auctioneer’s advertisement, to gratify the va- 
nity of a Frenchman, at the expense of truth, 
candour, and justice, without an effort to 
expose the delusion. Expecting an answer, 

Iremain, &c. &c. 
Feb, 23, 1820. J. Pearson. 

112, Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury. 


P. S.—These sentiments _ not new to 
ou, as you will perceive by referring to m 
lester ao the coud oilbets dated May 22d, 
1815, in answer to a.challenge of yours to 
the: artists of this country, five years ago,’ 
when these very superior specimens were 
otered by you for public sale, without suc- 

cess. ' 





(We insert this as a fair reclamation in favour 
} of British art; but must say, at the same time, 
that however Messrs. Robins may find it neces-. 
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sary to culogize articles in the way of business, 
more respectable and honourable men are not to 
be found in London.— Editor. 
a 
ORIGINAL POETRY, : 
[By Correspondents.] 
EULOGY ON BURNS THE POET. 


Remember the bard, theugh mute is his lyre, 
And wither'’d for ever the hand that he flung 
O'er its sy while with more than a patriot’s 


He the triumphs of freedom and bravery sung. 
He had strings too for beauty, love, virtue, and 
* truth, 
That shone ever bright, and as free from 
 ° decay 
As those lines which the easterns beheld in their 
youth, 
And gaz’d on in-age as their souls fled away.* 


Rethember the bard like the huma sublime, + 
He ne’er sinks to the carth, so exalted his 
flight, 

But winging his way thro’ swect poesy’s clime, 

O’er his dear native land pours his heaven- 
_ .. drawn light. 

Oh! Caledon, guard thou his ashes with awe, .« 

For thy poetick world was deserted and dim 

Till he rose ‘on thy darkness, and Scotia then 


saw 
That world of the muse allillumin’d by him. 


In the island of Paros a marble was plac’d 
On its rugged and desolate sea-beaten shore, 
Where nought could be seen but the blue ocean’s 


waste, 
And nought could be heard but the sea’s deaf- 
"ning roar, 
Should a stranger but fail in respect to the tomb, 
As many all heartless would fearlessly dare, 
Swift a ‘race of avengers sprung forth from its 
gloom, 
And punished his crime as he fled in despair. ¢ 


Thus, Scotia, protect thy lov’d poet, whose name 

Should be blest by each child, with its infantine 
breath ; 

And = et presume e'er to sully his 


Burst forth foot his tomb, and quick sting 
them to death. 

Yet stay—let the drivellers from death be. re- 
deem’ d, 


It were giying them honours from which they’re 
exempt— 
*Twere declaring their venom too highly es- 





teem’d, 
So leave them to die of neglect and contempt. 
R. R. 


. 





* The lines in the mountain, reeorded in ori- 
ental tales, and said to last for ever. 

+ An eastern bird that flies continually in the 
air, ant never touches the earth. 

} “‘ The tomb of Archilochus was placed on 
the sea-shore, in the island of Paros, and the 
Poets feigned, that in the cavities of the stone, 
worn away by the wayes, a swarm of wasps was 
concealed, ready to avenge the least insult that 
could be “offered to it.” —Vide Notes to the 
“Pursuits of Literature. 





Innocent thing ©’ 
Without perfuthe” thy bell 
Seems o'er thi silent grave to fling 
Avbridal spell? 7 
Beanty like thee 
Endears the heart and dies ;—~ 
Thy root is thy eternity, — 
Her’s in the ee 
Tslington. - MA‘ - A. 


+ 








THE SNOW-DROP. 


QO! thou white flower, 
Arising from the earth, 
In winter’s last de; 
And the Spring’s birth ! 


hour, 


Plymouth, Feb. 1820, 


‘© WE'RE NA JUST Fou.” 
The stars a’ blinkin 
Set ane thinkin 
What the de’il maks ‘em thus aye winkin, 
Fu’ weel'I ken, 
Amang us men,, ~ 
The een gany sa fra mickle drinkin, 


O’ the lift, I: ween 
Yon stars are the een, 
An the braw blue sky a bowzin has beens 
Then Gill a bowl ample, 
Nor let sie bright example 
Lowe for us loons’ frae Héaven in vain. 
: Evan, 





Hlllitionst Verses to the Sbbidih Anathem, 
written by Geo. Colman, and sung at 
Covent Garden’ "Theatre, ° 


Lord! while thy chust’ ning: hand, 
Wide throngh this loyal.land, 
Sorrow doth fling, : 
Each Briton’s heart-felt tear, 
Shed o’er the Father's bier, 
Bids us the Son revere; 
God save the King! 


Long may war's clangonr cease}. 

Long may the Dove of Peace 
Here spread her wing! 

Lull'd thus, in sweet repose, 

Oh! from domestic foes, 

Oh! from black treason’s blows, 
Heaven guard the King? 


While George’s praise we sound ! 
Rally his throne around! 
United cling ! 
Think who upheld his Sire! 
Who Auell’d the Despot’s fire ! 
Rais’d Britain’s glory higher ; 
“Twas George our King. 





SONG. 


I saw a sunbeam on the sea, 

Dancing vo light and merrily, 

As if its rays were farm’d to lave, 

And glitter in the summer wave, 
Brightly, for ever! 

T saw a rosebnd in its bloom, 

Scenting the air, with rich perfume, 

And then, methought, a flow’r go fair, 

Must always flourish sweetly there, 
And perish never ! 


_ A dark cloud came, the sun-beam fied, 
And winter found thé rosebnd dead ; 
And then I thought mie—bliss and joy, 
Should ev’ry hour of life employ, 

Ere death can sever, 

from each dear delight, 
eternal shades of night, 

once those dreams of happiness, . 

Our sighing souls would fain possess; 

When lost for ever! ** 
J. LS, 


men 











** Life makes the soul ‘dependent on the dust’; 


| Death: gives her rings to mount above the 
spheres. 


Youns. 
Weep no more, that her aznre eye 
Hath ceased to glisten, 
That her wavy locks in the damp grave lie, 
That her ip hath Jost its crimson dye, 
at.you vainly listen 
For her voice of witching melody. 


Weep no more that each fleeting grace 
This earth had given, 

Hath left for ever her form and face ; 
That her soul hath run its mortal race 3 
And the joys of heaven 

The changing woes of this world replace. 


Weep no more, oh! weep no more! 
Would’st thou renew 

The colours that deck’d the worm before? 
Would’st thon its grov’ling shape restore ? 
For the lovelier hue, 

The lighter wings which heavenward soar? 





, VERSES. 
From ‘** The Mystery,” a@ Novel. 
THE SUN AND THE DEYW.. 

The Sun, from his chariot of gold saw the; Dew. 
Illum’d by the first gleam of orient day ; 3 
Insplendour he burst on the lowly one’s view, 
Who, trembling, reflected his earliest ray. 
“Fair Dew /" he exclaimed, “ ’tis grief 

‘and surprise, ' 
On yon rugged bramble such brightness I see; 
©! ascend to the place you should fill'ia the 

skies,— 
Haste, dearest! come shine here with me.” 


Surpris’¢@ and dlarm’d such a lover to meet, 
All-blushing Dew shrunk, his regards while 
she bore ; 
But felt, in her soft trembling bosom, « heat 
She never had known, till that moment, before. 
And, yo now to the tempter’s false 


Inhaled t oe: ae poison; and soon, passion- 
toss’d, 
From the spaumble, but fostering bramble, she 


sprung,— 
That moment, for ever was lost, 


Thus oft sordid Wealth, the poor cottager's 
charms 
Permitted by some fatal chance to behold, 


Lures the fair to abandon a parent's fond arms, 
For are fig and rank, falsely proffer’d, an and 


And dasha: by these, if unguarded the maid 
The heartless deluder with favour shall view; 
comere xo Ser peace, to shame meanly be- 
She fadew ike the vanishing Dew. 
a re ene eT 
BIOGRAPHY. 
CHRISTOPHER SMART, M. A. 


We have thought that a brief notice 
of Mr. Smart, which we abridge from 


‘| Chalmers’ English Poets, might not be 


unacceptable in the same sheet in which 
the extraordinary effusion from his pen, 
(or rathér key) while labouring under 
‘mental ‘derangement, ‘appears, by a 
chatice and odd coincidence, immedi- 
ately after the review. of a very inge- 
nious inquiry, into sound mind. 











to the fantily of the celeb 
that name. was only 11 years 
old, and stilt at school, when his r died, 
80 involved"in nan yee mes npn 
property was obliged to . Te is stated, 
that long previous to this period ope had 
shown an i ign for poetry, had 
even, (though this seems’ more than doubt- 
ful,) rhade verses when only four years old. 
On the death of: his father he left Maidstone 
and went to Durham, in the neighbourhood 
of which city some of his paternal relations 
resided; and behaved to him with friendly 
kindness, . He was also well received at 
Raby Castle, and patronised by the Hon. 
Mrs. Hope, and by the late Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who.allowéd him 40/. a. year till her 
death, in 1742. In October, 1739, he was 
entered at’ Pembroke Hall, Oxford, being 
then in his 17th year. At College he was 
more distinguished for his cal efforts and 
pays ie Bing x a for ~ usual rgd 
; and, notivit is con 
Stitutfonal delicacy, soon ray general 
favourite with such of his contemporaries as 
were men of gaiety and vivacity. His for- 
tune dah boien‘tpondiiy' a com- 
5 ‘ he was’ ily invo in diffi- 
pero which gonius and literary habits are 
ill calculated to surmount when op; to 
worldly a and greg e hness. 
As might are y lasted him 
through life, embittered his being ; 
drove: him to-intemperance, the only blot on 
his otherwise blameless character. In 1743 
he was admitted lor of Arts, in 
1745 .elected a Fellow of Pembroke. 
had previously acquired considerable fame 
7 his Tripos Verses, and by the translation 
of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and other 
— iritto Latin verse. A comedy, now 
ost, and other productions, were the fruits | 
of this . A ep tf the Princess } 
Periwinkle, the heroine lay, describ. 
ing her ae = pride, love, and 
reason, has the following ludherous compa- | 
rison— 
Thus when a barber and a collier fight, 
The barber beats the luckless collier—white. 
The dusky collier heaveshis pond’roas sack, 
-And,big with beats the harher—bleck. 
In comes the lust-man, with grime o’er- 
spread, - 
And beats the collier and the lo 
Black, red, and white, in va cloudsare toss‘d, 
And in the-dust they ruite, the combatants are 
ast. 


In 1747 Stnart took the degree of M: A. 
and became # candidate for the Seatonian 


ter by a former husband of » wife. of 
late respected .Mr. John Newbery. This 
gentlemah seems té liave engaged him in a 















Tas we dobar s flies ee te 


writing aud in periodical works is 
now but a dad’ su hue, and. was then a 
worse, for professional exertions in of the 
liberal pursuits. Smart contributed prmcipal- 
ly to the Oxford.and Cambridge Miseellany, 
the Old Woman's Magazine, and,other hu- 
a a. He also wae — 

es, upon which, as 
aibekircheneen i. = a much 
higher value than others acknowledged to be 


just. His pleasing manners, however, pro- 
cured him the friendship of Johnson, Gar- 
rick, Dr. James, Dr. Burney, and other 


eminent men. Garrick, when he was in 
distress in 1759, gave him the profits of a 
free benefit at Drury Lane Theatre. John- 
son wrote ony r him in the Universal 
Visitor ; onl . Burney set several. of his 
songs to music. A dispute with Doctor, after- 
wards Sir John Hi ve rise to a bitter 
satire, entitled the Hilliad; and the re- 
marks made on his first published collection 
of poems, 4to, 1752, set him at daggers 
drawn.with all reviews and reviewers. From 
1754 to 1756, it is supposed that Smart’s 
health was bad, and that both his person 
and purse suffered so much in consequence 
of his negligent and irregular habits, that 
temporary tion of mind was frequently 
the result of embarrassments preying upon 
his fervid imagination. He had at this 
time two children. The unhappy bard 
would fall upon his knees and say his prayers 
in the street, and «insist on passengers 
praying with him ; but his lunacy was some- 
times | , and his confinement was 
necessary to keep him from the intemperance 
a — it so, After his Rape nae he 
with greater composure, easant 
lodgings near the Park. and was noted 
apd by his bearer labours, and partly by 
7. per ann. granted from the Treasury, In 
1757 he published his prose translation of 
Horace. In 1763 the Song to David, which 
we have quoted so largely was given to the 
world ; and alsoa small miscellany of poems 
on several oceasions. In 1764 sane 
Hannah, an Oratorio, the mitsic by Worgan; 
and an Ode to the Earl of Northumberland, 
with some other pieces, were produced ; 
but they afforded, amidst fitie bursts of ima- 
gination, only too strong evidence of disor- 
dered intellect. 3 1765 he executed a neat 
and faithful poetical translation of the Fables 
of Phzdrus, with the Appendix of Gudius : 
his translation. of the Psalms, in the same 
year, gave melancholy proof of decay of 
powers. _Two years after, Horace was re- 
published, — metrical eanetion, con- 
taining many ;_but in the year 
1768 ‘his last work Whe Parables of our 
Lord,” &c. done. familiar verse, seems 
to indicate more egmpletely than any of his 
later performances a want of judgment, ap- 
proaching to imbecility.. At length he was 
confined in the King’s Bench Prison, or ra- 
ther in the Rules, which his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Carnan, obtained for err 3 ~ 
i complaint, a short ‘gll- 
ness, on the 18th of May, 1770. He Wh 





general scheme of authorship, and he retin. 









eh seeve ctably in the bookselling trade’ at 

Mr. pipe was.s0 fervent, that he 
wrote his religious poems on his 
knees. He was friendly, affectionate, and 
liberal to excess. His conversation agreea- 
ble after he got over a habitual shyness. Jn 
poetry, his lighter pieces are preferred by Mr. 
Chalmers ; but his rich and original fancy in 
serious composition needs no praise in this 
Journal, where such eminent proofs of it 
are given: The Hilliad’is coarse ; but for the 
expression of profound contempt, and poig- 
nant ridicule, is perhaps unequalled in the 
English language—the first of its class. For 
example— 
** O thou, whatever name delight thine ear, 
Pimp! poet! puffer! 'pothecary! play’r! 
Whose baseless fume by vanity is buoy’d, 
Like the huge arth, self-centered in the void, 
Accept one part’ner thy own worth t’ explore, 
And in thy praise be singwar no more, 

e = * * 

A paltry play’r, that in no part succecds, 
A hackney writer, whom no mortal reads. 
The trnmpet of a base deserted cause, . 
Damned to the scandal of his own applause. 
* © © * by Jove assigned, 
The universat butt of all mankind. 
But his amiable and religious poems deserve 
better: to be remembered than this severe 
castigation ; and it is probable, that this re- 
vival of one of them may lead to a more ge- 
neral perusal of the rest than they have had 
for half a century. 


———— 
THE DRAMA. 


-Kene’s. tHEATRE.—The obscene, witty, 
and immortal Rabelais has furnished Mr. 
Hullin with the subject of a Comic Ballet, 
which is decent, dull, and temporary. Gre- 
try founded an opera on the adventures of 
the renowned Panurge, on the Isle of Lan- 
terns;..and the Ballet-Master has turned 
that into dancing, which Gretry turned into 
filling. Much more, we thi 
been made of the materials : for though the 
circumstances are extravagant, they are not 
ill-adapted for comic action and lively Terp- 
sichorean expression. In some of the de- 
tails there is considerable merit ; but taken 
as a whole, ——— does not. reach the dean 
ideal of a perfect ballet, which, in the opi- 
nion, of amateurs, and connoisseurs of com- 
positions of-that-sort, should be as intelli- 
gible asa philosophical easay, and as interest- 
ing as a sentimental novel.. For ourselves, 
we must say, that we. never: distinctly un- 
derstood the language of the legs, nor could 
catch with matical accuracy the points 
—of the toes, We are therefore generally 


well satisfied with motions of and ac- 
tivity, merely for their intrinsic qualities ; 
and provided a dancer spins round a dezen 
of times like a top, we.are ised. to.our 


heart’s content, without going into the recon- 
of the. pi e into some 
necessary incident connected with the fable 
of the piece. In short, we consider it very 
absurd to be trying to trace solid sense in an 
aplomb, narrative in a pas seul, anda world 





two daughters, who, with their mother, set- 


of meaning in a high jump. 


, might have > 
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Drory Lane.— Madame ¥ estris, an Bng- 
lish Jady, (we believe,) though of .foreign 
, and affecting a foreign prefix to 
oa naine, made ja first and very successful 
arance on these boards, last Saturday, 
as Lilla, in the Siege of Belgrade ; and has 
since confirmed the favourable impression of 
the ic, in another musical part. Her 
voice is remarkably clear, and her style of 
singing is excellent. Some flurry, appro- 
jate to ‘the occasion, as the bills would 
say, prevented her from executing the most 
dificult passages correctly, and seemed a 
little to confuse her runs and impair ‘her 
shakes. But we have no doubt that she 
will not only uequire more power, but that 
what she-already possesses will be displayed 
to greater udvantage, as she gains confi- 
dence; which the favour of her reception 
is well calculated to inspire. It may be re- 
membered, that this lady played some years 
at the King’s Theatre, since which she 

has visited the Continent. 

Covent Garpen.— 70 Late for Dinner. 
Afarce under this appalling name, and re- 
prieh to be written by Mr. Theodore 

ooke, was produced on Tuesday. It isa 
lively, bustling, humourous thing, was only 
interrupted by laughter during its perform- 


ance, and at its close received:the unanimous, 
rs 


plaudits of a very full house. Two brothe 

of very dissimilar characters, but of initially 
similar names, viz. Mr..F. (Frederick) \and 
Mr.F. (Franeis) Poppleton, are mistaken for 
each other, and in various affuits of ‘taverns, 
rows, love, driving, and dining, the wild 
habits of Frank create great confusion when 
substituted ‘for the modest bearing of Fred. 
These _ are sustained by Messrs. Con- 
nor and Jones ; the latter, in the thoughtless 
rake, being the very soul of the piece, which 
he absolutely carries through like wild-fire, 
bg sheer ‘force of ‘his gaiety and spirit. 
The other parts are Pincloth, a retired ha- 
berdasher (Mr. Blanchard), and Twill his 
nephew, and successor in trade (Mr. Liston); 
Bobby, a Yorkshire servant to Mr.Frederick 
Poppleton, (Mr. Emery); the widow Thom- 
sou (Mrs. Davenport); her niece (Miss 
Foote) ; their maid (Mrs. Gibbs) ; and Pin- 
dloth’s daughter (Miss Beaumont). Mrs. 
Thomson is contriving a match between 
the sober brother and the latter; while 
Twill, who is a complete Cockney dandy, is 
intended for her own niece, Emma. The ir- 
ruption of Frank, however, disconcerts these 


He falls .in love with Emma at a |’ 


3 and in the hope of seeing her at Cali- 
co Lodge persenates Frederick, and accept- 
ae invitation meant for him, drives out 
to Blackheath with poor 'Pwill in ‘his shuy. 
Their misadventures ‘onthe roid, and the 
lover’s inslence*to the’ honest ‘vitizen’s’ fa- 
mily when disappdinted in mecting his ador- 

to an separation ; after which 
the graver Poppleton arrives “ too late for 
dinner,” and “is ‘peremptorily refused ad- 
Jnittance, under the supposition that it is 


Rakehell wishing to breakin i. “An 
eclaircissement however takes Lae hate 
tance is promised, forgiveness granted, and | 

takes a husband for better 
There are many good points 


each young lad 
or for worse. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES' LETTRES. 


in the dialogue, which, without straining 


for effect, is ly easy and spirited, and 
ever and . enlivened with some witty 


turn or play on words. ‘Indeed, it has no 
faults that may not be overlooked in a farce, 
and many good qualities which we see very 
seldom in modern dramatic compositions. 

Orarorios, &c.—On Friday was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden a musicab perform- 
ance, learnedly called, from Seneca, a grand 
epicedium : we wonder that epicitharismates 
were not lugged into the interludes, cpimones 
into the choruses, epinicioni into the songs, 
and all the-other epis, whether combined 
with ta€w, or $2Aap0¢, or tax, into the other 
parts of music ; for since we are to have.a 

reek compound for a funeral song, why 
should our affectation stop short in the re- 
maining uppellatives, and the medley of 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and English be left 
incomplete ? We did not attenil the theatre, 
but on the report of a friend, venture to say, 
that the whole selection was very excellent 
and very heavy, the entire execution very 
able and very tiresome. 

Drury Lang.—We have seldom witness- 
ed a fuller. house, or.an abler performance, 
than Wedmesday’s oratorio presented ut 
Drury Lane. The most, admired pieces of 
Mozart’s Requiem “had been judiciously 

elected for the first act, and derived addi- 
tional excellente from the mauner in which 
they were exécuted by Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
M. Tree, Miss Goodall, Braham, Pyne, and 
a Mr, Swift, who sucvessfully made his first 
appearance that evening, A grand seenaand 
aria, compo-ed for the occasion, and allud- 
ing to our late loss, were given ly Madaine 
Bellochi, with exquisite, taste, and the most 
powerful effect, and produeed a rapturous 
encore. ‘The sa'ne justice was done to most 
of the airs in the first part of Haydn’s Créa- 
tion, which formed the second.act. Between 
the secorid- and the , third Madame Bellochi 
was also encored in a beautiful cavatina, by 
Rossini; and, in the third act, which was 
miscellaneous, Miss Povey obtained the 
same honour in an air of Mozart’s ‘‘ Come 
May, bring pleasant weather.” The whole 
concluded with Beethoven's Battle Sinfo- 
nia, exeeuted in. all its fullness and teinpes- 
tuous grandeur. 

There are Oratorios at the Coburg, for 
the especial ears of the inhabitants of ‘‘ Cam- 
berwell, Walworth, Peekham, and the cnvi- 
rons,” every Friday. 

Miss Macautey.—This lady has agein 
appealed to the public, and presented a sort 
of serach te? = enteftainmentat the Crown 
and Anchor. She has jonably consi- 
derable merit ; but we cannot anticipate an 
beneficial result to. her frqm. these exhibi- 
tions ; nor do we think that shehas so much 


reason to, cemplajn. ef. publi se maeneecil 
injustice, as to excite a feeling favourable to 
her claim;for.a reversal judgement. 

Mr, Lioxp: has astrowonai 
lectures, illustrated by an orrery, for the 
Wednesdays and Fridays duriug Lent, at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

‘Mr. Martuews. has -announced.a new 
** At Home,” at the old plage: te begin an 


Monday. 
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Ivanhoe has. been dramati for yer 
Lane, under the title of The Hebrew; 
Kean is to play isaac of York. The cha- 
racter seems wutost drawn for him,..and we 


the er 
with torture,.and) braves the worst when: he 
hears of his daughter’s dishonour. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 

THEATRE ROYAL DE L’OPERA COMIQUE. 

First representation of La Bergére Chate- 
laine, an Opera in three Acts, 

The story of this new opera, which carries 
us back to the chivalrous days of the cru- 
sades, appears to be borrowed from a Ger- 
man romance. 

The Lord of Rochefort, on his departure 
for Palestine, leaves his wife under the pro- 
tection.of his brother, who, losing sight of 
his most sacred duty, and eager to inherit 
the great wealth of his brother, overwhelms 
the poor Chdtelaine with all kinds .of indig- 
nity. ‘To preserve her.infant daughter from 
ill-treatment, the wretched mother, on, her 
death-bed, charges Bertha, her faithful at- 
tendant, to convey the heiress of Roche- 
fort far from the residence of her cruel 
‘uncle. Bertha retires to the territories of 
the young Count de Montfort, with the 
child, who passes for her daugliter, under 
the simple name of Lueette. 

At the age of eighteen, Lucette appears a 
model of beauty and virtue :—she eaptivates 
the heart of the young Count de Montfort, 
whose life she has saved after a combat, in 
whieh he was dungerously wounded. ‘The 
faithful nurse aequeints the Duke of Brittany 
with the Count’s passion; and at the same 
time dis¢loses to him the illustrious ootaies vf 
the supposed shepherdess. The Duke % 
mines to put the Count’s fidelity to the test ; 
and for ‘this purpose he introduces him-to 
the beautifal Baroness de Courcy, as the 
lady he intends him to marry. 

J fuir Baroness, ‘however, is no other 
than Lucette, diagnised in a dress of the 
most costly deseription: Montfort, like a 
true lover of the eleventh century, though 
not insensible to the charms of the Baroness, 
firmly resolves to remaity faithfal to Liicette. 
He hastens to Bertha’s cottage, ‘where he 
finds his snistress attired in her humble habi- 
liments. 

The Duke, however, is not satisfied with 
this trial. ‘He contrives ‘another «stratagem, 
and declares : his intention of: marrying the 
fair shepherdess to Rabert, a: protegé of 
the Of the district, who takes «the 
» and abandons (his village 

eetheart for Lucette ; finally, after cance 
more introducing’ the. Baroness, who. vainly 

her rank ard: fortuye, the Duke.re+ 
wards the fidelity of.theloyers, and restores 
fhe..: young shepherdess, to her .. rightful 
ouns. 

‘The -piece.was fav sonrines, The 
music, which is the jon of M. Au- 
bort, ..is, deserving of, praise,..particularly the 
opening chorus, a ,guartett, and the 
to the segond act, which was loudly ap- 
platied 
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, VARIETIES, 


When we lately gave'a list of the French 
travellers . who Pp to foreign 
countries for scientific purposes; we omitted 
to mention M. :Cail ot Nantes, who set 
out for Egypt :a- few months. ago. The 
last accounts stated that he had arrived at 
Alexandria, and was preparing to sail up the 
Nile, to pursue his investigations under the 
protection of Mohammed-Ali-Pasha. 
~ Anecdote.—Dnuring the tate sudden innn- 
dation of the Rhine, a hare, unable to cseape 
through the water to an eminence, climbed 
up a tree. This, one of the boatmen, rowing 
about to assist the unfortunate inhabitants, 
observed, pulled up to the tree, and mount- 
ed it, eager forthe game, without properly 
fastening his’ boat. « The terrified hare, on 
the approach of its pursuer, sprang from the 
b into the boat, which thus set in ‘mio- 
, floated ‘away ; leaving its owner iti the 
tree, in dread of its being washed away by 
the current ; till after several hours anxiety, 
he was perceived and taken off by some of 
his companions !—German Paper. 

The American newspapers state; that a 

silver mine, of very pure ore, above six feet 
in thickness, has been discovered near 
Zanesville, Ohio, at the depth of 120 feet ; 
and that a company has been formed to 
work it. 
. A letter from the Cape of Good Hope 
mentions thut M. Lalande, the French natu- 
ralist, has transmitted several, valnalile ob- 
jects to the collection of the, Jardin du Roi, 
among, which are a skeleton of a hippopo- 
tamus, for the gallery of comparative ana- 
tomy ; the carcase of a whale 75 feet long ; 
skulls of several of the indigenous races of 
Africa, &c. The Minister. of ,the. Interior 
has granted funds for M. Lalande’s impor 
ena Journey on the application of the Pro- 
fessors of the Musuem o° Natural History. 

A young chamois, which was caught some 
months ago among the Alps, and which M, 
fog! ted to the French Musuem of 

Nat 


History, lately arrived-at the mena- 
gerie of ox pay lishment :—it t per- 
eetly, well in health, and is continually re- 
ceiving the visits of the curious. 
ParisiamAcademy of Sciences, 
of whi : Duke d’Angouleme is ual 
Presidedt; fenéwed its bureau at a late sitting. 
‘The Chevalier: Fabré-Paleprat is ap 
Pediatr! _M. On. .5e Viee- 
‘presi 3, the Marquess de:Monferrier, Ge- 
neral Séeretary ; M. Bellart, Private Secre- 
tary; M. Dabat, archivist; and M. Deligny, 
Treasurer. , is 
ANCIENT cuStom.—We do ‘not rethem: 
ber to have — ~~ mates curious cus- 
tom mentione ore: the paragraph ap- 
pears in ‘the Morning Chronicle, with an 
anonymous signature, ‘ Early on-'the Ist. 
wage oF $ a bas Maidens of the Vil- 
0 ite ’ (now called Stepne 5 
‘used to resort to Goodman’s Fields (the sy 
remains of which now not built upon, is the 
Tenter ) in search of -a- blade of 


grass. ofa, redish tint ;.,the charm being, 
that the fortunate finder yot the husband 


‘} of her wishes within the month.” ., . - 





PICTURES .80LD SINCE THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE BRITISH GALLERY OPENED. 

Battle of Waterloo ; Directors of the Bri- 
tish Institution —George Jones. A Veteran 
Highlander ; R. P. Knight, Esq.—D. Wilkie, 
R.A. The Reaper’s Repast ; Countess de 
Grey.—W. F. hina Sm Cottage at 
Botwwell, Middlesex ; Home Gordon, Esq, 
—C. J. Scott. Scene near Botsen, in the 
Tyrol 5 Marquiss of Stafford—Geo. Hayter. 
Gardens of the Thuilleries ; Tho. Hope, Esq, 
—J.G.Chalon. <A Village Concert ; Rob. 
Holford, Esq.—W. Ingalton. The Cup of 
Tea; H. Ph. Hope, Esy.—\. M. Sharpe. 
Rice bridge, near Betchworth ; Home Gor- 
don, Esq.—C. J. Scott. Ceast Scenc, morn. 
ing ; Geo. Watson Taylor, Esq.—Jolin Wil- 
son. Windsor, from Clewer Meadows, moon- 
light; Sir B. C. Hoare, Bart. M. PT. C. 
Hofland. _ Hay-making ; Countess de “Grey 
—E. Childe. View of Eton‘College ; H.R. 
Hoare, Esq.—W. Inglaton. View of Greet 
wich ; James Wadinore, Esq.—George Vin- 
ectit. A Highland Whiskey Still; Sir Wil- 
loughhy Gordon, Bart.—D,. Wilkie, R. A. 
Alpine Mastiffs reanimating a ‘Traveller ; 
Jesse Watts Russell, Esq.—Edwin Landscer. 
View upon Loch-Tay ; the Countess de Grey. 
—P. Nasmyth. Grove Scene ; James Wad- 
more, Esq.—J. Starke. View of Abbeville; 
Lord Granville—Georgé Jones. ‘View of 
Westminster Hall; F. Pollock, Esq.—Miss 
E. Maskall. View on the Thames towards 
Richmond; J. Hammet, Esq.—Charles 
Deane: Attachment; J. Allnutt, Esq.— 
W. Da-ison. The Combat between Balfour 
and Bothwell ; Earl Brawnlow.—A. Cooper, 
R. A.. Cottages near Linton, Kent; G. 
Stanley, Esq.—C. R. Stanley. “Garie ; Mr. 


Jones.—J. Pitman. The New Hat; W. 
Chamberlayne, Esq. M. P.—W. Davison. 
The Dull Ledture; 


”. Chamberlayne, Es 

M. P.—G. 8. Newton. .'The Villece Cat 
penter; Fredetick’ Webb, Esq.—W, Wat- 
son. The Ptoughinan; Captain Abrahaai. 
—John Burnett. “A Windmill ; James Wad- 
more, Esq.—John Burnett. The Cobler 
asleep in the Ale-house ; Frederick Webb, 
Esq.—W.. Kidd. Pistol announcing the 
Death of Henry IV.; Frederick Webb, sq. 
—John Cawse. Heath Scene, near Rye- 

te ; —— Smith, Esq—John Wilson. The 
obler at Home; B. Chapman, Esq.—W.- 


inted Kidd 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


We hear that Lord Byron has finished two 
more Cantos of Don Juan; and, of ‘course, 
they may be expected to appear this season. 

he second novel, by the author of Wa- 
ane f may, we’ presume, also be antici- 
pated within a few months, though we do 
not see it advertized. If rumour speak 
truth; Fhe Monastery, wilt fall short’ of 





The peed i hat of the wibaphy Saory, 
ss ? 
Queen of Scots:° « tin” 





» THE | LITERARY CAZEITE, AND 


A poem of ‘Mr..Shelly’s has, we are in. 
formed, been ssaiaonnlttall from <n a 


Travels, poetry, and novels, seem almost 
wholly to engross the literature of rnd 
times. 


————————— 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


FERBUARY, 1820. 


Thursday, 17—Thermometer from 19 to 37, 
meter from 30, 31 to 30, 26, 
Wind S.E. §.—Generally clear. 
Friday, 18 — Thermometer from 18 to 34. 
Barometer from 30, 27 to 30, 25, 
Wind E. b. S.4.—Morning clear; the rest of 
the day cloudy. 
Saturday, 19—Thermometer from 30 to 34, 
; Barometer, from 30, 26 to 30, 22, 
Wind N. b. E: 1.—Generally cloudy. 
Sunday, 20 — Thermometer from 25 to 34, 
Barometer from 30, 05 to 30, 10. 
Wind W. and S. b. E. }.—Clondy ; snowing 
most of the day. ' 
Monday, 21\—Thermometer from 27 to 38. 
ore Barometer from 30, 01 to 29, 98; 
Wind 'S. -b. E, and E.N. E. 4.— Morning 
clondy, thick fog from: about 9 till 11, after- 
wanis generally raining. 
"Tuesday, 22 —Thermometer from 26 to 43. 
‘ Barometer from 30, 00 to 29, 96. 
Wind.N. E. 3.—Cloudy. 
3 Rain fallen, 425 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 23—Thermometer from 39 to 51. 
; Barometer from 29, 86 to 29, 62, 
Wind S. E. 1.—Cloudy with some rain in the 
Inthe evening it became clcar. 
Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 
From the intense coldin Norway, we. may ex- 
pect our cold weather has not yet left us. 
Osterdalhen, Feb. 2, 1620. 
On the 20th, of Jan. the Thermometer (Reaa- 
mur’s Scale) was 34% below zero, and the quick- 
silver was frozen. This is the severest cold ever 
observed. © The snow is six feet deep on an aver- 
age, and by the great drift, many lives have 
‘been lost: ‘ bm 
Note.—By Hutchin’s experiments, mercury 
will: freeze at 40° below zero of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. . 
Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 
Lon. 0. 3.51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN! ADAMS. 


ah. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of the Literary Gazette can hurdly an- 
swer the question respecting the hundred Sonnets: 
that to the Dee is replete with poetical thought, 
but the versification does not appear to flow with 
sufficient ease. This is, however, merely matter 
of opinion ; as others may approve of sonorous 
pomp in that species of composition, in which he 
requires rather neatness and facility, JV ith regard 
to the main point, a respectable publisher is the 
best person to consult ; and the Editor can only 
say, that fashion, more than merit, holds the ba- 
lance in such cases. 

O! has taught us exclamation in two ways—by 
his signature and by his poem. 

Amicus says we have not “kept our word ;”’ but 
the mistake is his, and 90 he might have kept 
his letter. This notice would then have been 
spared, and there would ‘have been no words 





aboul the matter. 
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Miscellaneous Avbvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Gallery, Pall Matt. 
HIS GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily, 
from ten in the morning until five in the afternoon, 
JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission Is.---Catalogue Is. 








Genuine Pictures. 
By Mr. BULLOCK, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Monday, February 28th, punctually at One, 

A Very valuable Collection of ITALIAN, 

FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PICTURES, 
the genuine and sule property of a private Gentleman. 
comprising admirable specimens of the following cele- 
rated masters, viz. Cagliari, Crespi, Schwartz, Eisheim- 
er, Schidone, Rubens, Poussin, Parmegiano, Lingle- 
back, F. Mola, Teniers, Van Balen, S, di Pesaro, Van 
Dyck, Mieris, Le Duc, Netscher, Mignon, Stork, Tre- 
visiani, Huens, Howard, Powell, Stubbs---parti¢ularly 
the Infant Christ and St. John, a beautiful Cabinet 
Gem, by Leo, da Vinci; a Holy Pamily, Trevisiani ; 
the Birth of St. John, Giovanni Crespi; Alexander and 
Porus, Le Brun; an original Portrait by Rubens, &c. 
&e. To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


‘Me BULLOCK respectfully annouuces, that, 

in the course cf the ensuing Spring, he will 
have the honou. of submitting to Sale by Aucti-n, at 
his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the first part of the ex- 
tensive and well known Entomological Cabinet of Wil- 
liam Swainson, Esq. (declining a general collection.) 
Catalogues prepared, and due notice of the day> of Sale 
will be given in future advertisements. 


Highly valuable Provincial Newspaper. 
A PARTNER WANTED. 
THE Proprietors of a Provincial Newspaper, 
long and excellently established in one of the 
most beautiful Cities in England, ia in immediate want 
of a Partner, who must thorougbly undeisiand the 
Editing and Management of a Paper, on Loyal and 
Constitutional Principles :--he must also be a gentie- 
man of high respectability and character, and consent 
to undertake almost the exclusive arrangement ef the 
Office. The capital required will be at least 3000. 
This is stated to prevent useless applications, and to 
check unnecessary correspondence. Or-the Whole of 
this truly valuable concern would be disposed of on 
terms most advantageous to a Purchaser,, The sale of 
such a desirable property is not often made public, be- 
ing more complete and compact than perhaps any 
thing of the kind in.the kingdom ; nor would it now be 
offered for sale on any terms, but for the declining 
health of the present Proprietor, who is ordered to a 
milder climate. Fer particulars apply by letter only, 
(post paid) to Ms. Arthur Hicks, to the care of 
John Murcott, Esq: Warwick-square, Newgate Street, 
London. 
P. S. Mere letters of enquiry will not be answered, 
and none but Principals will be treated with. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Beautifully printed in 8-vols. post octavo, price i. 10s. 
bds. the kecond Edition of 
JVANHOE. A Romance. By the Author of 
Waverley, &c. Printed for Archibald Constable 
and Co. re and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
London. By #hom will be published in a few 
days, Mtustrations ©f Ivaithoe. Engraved by Charles 
Heath, from Designs by R. Weetall, R. A 
A Universal Schvol Book. 
A new Edition, heing the twentieth, Price 5s. 6d. bound, 
"THE CLASS BOOK; consisting of LESSONS 
arranged for Every Day i in the Year, extracted from 
the works of the best Authors, and combining instruc- 
tion on every useful subject, with elegance of Compo- 
sition. By the Rev. DAVID BLAIR, author of the 
Reading Exercises, Universal Preceptor, &c. &c.  Print- 
ed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, ‘Lon- 
don. Of whom may be had, 

















Blair's Reading Exercises, or Easy “Lessons, between 
Mavor’s Spelling. Book and the Class Book, with one 
hundred Cuts, 2e. 6a. 





JOURNAL OF THEY BELLES LLUAFVTRES 


Handsomely printed. in ‘small 8vo, with Ten’ Plates, | 


price 7s. 6d. a New Edition of 


A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOK- 


ERY, formed anpon PRINCIPLES of ECONO- 
MY, and.adapted to the Use of Private Families. Com- 
prising also the ARF of CARVING. 
the Management of the DAIRY, and POULTRY YARD, 
Instructions for HOME BREWERY, WINES, &c. 
COOKERY forthe SICK, and for the POOR; many very 
useful MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, and DIREC- 
TIONS proper to be given to SERVANTS both in Town 
and Country. To which is prefixed an ESSAY on DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT, comprising many Observations. which will be 
found particularly useful to the Mistress of a Family. 
BY A LADY. 

“ This is really oneof the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. The Lady who 
has written it,. has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy, “she has given her directions in 4 plain 
sensible manner, that every body can understand; and 
these are not confined merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families; by 
which means the utility. of the book is very much in- 
creased indeed.” 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; ; sold also 
by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, of whom may be had, lately published, 

THE NEW PAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, a New 
Edition, greatly improved, handsomely printed in small 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. In boards. 





Handsemely printed in 8yo, price 7s. 6d. sewed, No. 3,0f 
ep HE EDINBUR GH PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, conducted by Dr. BREWSTER and 
Professor JAMESON. . Contents:---Mr. Welch on his 
Improvements of *the Steam-engine; Vega, on Curious 
Ripples near Malacca ; Mr. Scoresby on the Colour of 
the Greenland Sea; Mr. Young on Poppy Oil; Mr. 
Lizats on a new style of Engraving ; Mr. Herschell on. a 
new mode of Analysis; Mr, Whytock on Oars for 
Steam Boats; IDr.-Mac Culloch-on Peat; Dr. Gillies on 
peculiar. Case of Vision; Mr. Anderson’s new Atmo- 
meter; Dr. Hibberton on the Rocks of Shetland; Ac- 
count of. a Subterranean Glacier; Dr.;Fleming on the 
Sertularia Gelatinosa; Dr. Hamilton ona Map of Ava; 
Vega on a Table of Proportional Logarithms; Dr. 
rv on Tabasheer; Mr. Neill gn .the Ayrshire 

Rose; Mr. De La Beeche, on. the depth, &c. of the 
Lake of Geneva; Account of the Slide of Alpnach; 
Mr. Herschell on Mother of Pearl; Mr. Watton the 
Micrometer; Mr. Morton’s Patent Slip; Mr. Stephen- 
son on the Scottish Fisheries, in 1819; Rev. Mr. Jame- 
son on a Method of uniting Bee Hives; Amici’s Re- 
flecting Microscope; Dr. Hibbert on the .New Cod 
Bank of Shetland; Mr. Fresnell’s Discoveries respect- 
ing Inflection of Light; Mr, Herschell on the Hyposul- 
phurous Acid; Menge’s Acconnt of his Tour in Iceland, 
1819 ; Dr. Brewster’s History of Polarisation; Ditto on 
a Singular Case of Phosphorescence ; Amigi’s Discove- 
ries on the Motion of Sap; Mineralogical. Report re- 
specting Elba; Colonel Beaufoy on the Diurnal Varia- 
tion of the Needle; Proceedings of. Public Societies; 
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Complete, in ‘vols. Svo, the Sth. edit. price 21. Se. of 
GACRED BIOGRAPHY ; x, the HISTORY 
of the PATRIARCHS; being a Course of Lec- 


‘tures delivered at the Scots Church, London, Wall. 


By HENRY HUNTER, D.D. London: Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; Scatcherd 


‘and Lettermah ; Lackington and Co.; J. Murray ; R. 


Scholey ; Baytigs and Son; Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; T. Hamilton; G. 
and W, BE. Whittaker; Ogle, Duncan and Co, ; T. and J. 
Allman ; Hurst, Robinson, and Co.; R. Saunders; Ed- 
wards and Co. ; and Sterling and Slade, Edinburgh. 





Baretti’s Italian Dictionary. 

In two vols. S¥o. price 24s, boards, a new edition of 

D'ZoNnaRIO delle LINGUE ITALIANA ed 
INGLISE, di GIUSEPPE BARETTI. Precedu- 
to da una Grammatica delle due Lingue., Sesta Edi- 
tione, corretta e migliorata. 

Londra :per F. C. e J. Rivington ; Scatcherd e Letter- 
man; J, Nunn; J. Cuthell; R. Otridge ; Cadeli'e Da- 
vies; Wingrave .e Collingwoad; Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, e Brown; Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, eJones; J. Richardson; Boosey e Sons; J. Maw- 
man; J. Booker; J. Asperne; Dulau e Co. ; 8. Bagster ; 
Baldwin, Cradock, e Joy; G. e W. B. Whittaker ; 
Ogle, Duncan, e Co.; Simpkin.e Marshall; G. Mtertte, 6 
W, Mason. 


HE MYSTERY; of, FORTY YEARS 
AGO. ANovel. In 3 Votutmes. price Il. Is, bds, 
_ * Of chance or change, U flet'vot man complain, — 
Else shall he néver, never cease to wail ; 
For from'the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears his lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel the assault of fortune’s fickle gale.” 

This Novel is not wholly fictitious. It will be found 
to contdin some curious particulars respectirig the in- 
teresting Explorer of Africa, Major Houghton; toge- 
ther with the most remarkable incidents of a Journey 
performed in that quarter of the globe “Forty Years 
Ago.” Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 








Handsomely ames in one volume, octavo, with the 
Music, price 12s. beards, 
"THE JACOBITE RELICS of SCOTLAND; 
being the Songs, Airs, and, Legends of the Adhe- 

rents of the House of Stuart. Collected and illustrated 
by JAMES HOGG, author of ‘‘ The Queen’s Wake,” 
&c. &c. Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, London, 
and William Blackwood, Edinburgh., Of whom may be 
had, by the same Author, 

1. The Queen’s Wake: @ Legendary Poem. 
sixth Edition, 8vo. }2s. 

2. Mador ofthc Moor; a Poem, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

8. The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other Tales (in pees) 
two vols. 12io. 14s. 


Handsomely Printeds in 2 large volumes, octane, price 
ll. 4s ‘in boards. 

HE LIFE of ANDREW MELVILL: con- 
taining IMustrations of the Ecclesiastical and Li- 
terary History of Scotland, during the latter part of the 
Sixteenth and beginning of the Seventeenth Century. 
‘With an Appendix, consisting of Original Papers. By 
THOMAS M‘CRIE, D. D. Minister of the Gospel, 
Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, 


The 





aAinh hy 





Scientific Intelligence, &c. Printed. for A 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be 
had, the preceding numbers of this Journal, price 
7s. 6d. each, 





Corn Trade. 
Price 12s. second Edition, considerably stheuets 
AN ESSAY on the ‘EXTERNAL CORN 
.. TRADE. _ By R. TORRENS, Esq. F. R. 8. 

“ Our readers will finda very able discussion of the 
comparative effects of a free ahd a restricted Corn 
Trade, on the subsistence, the agriculture, the com- 
merce, snd the, finances, of the country, in Colonel 
Torrens’s; Essay. on the External Corn Trade. This is 
one of the most valuable contributions that bas of late 
years been made to the science of Political Economy. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 63. 

Published by C ble and Co. Edinburgh ; Hatchard, 
Piccadilly ; and Hurst, ‘Robinson, and Co. 9), Cheap- 
side, London. 








London : and William Blackwood, Edinburgh, Of whom 
may be’ had, by the same author, 

The Life of John Knox, ‘containing ‘Iustrations of 
the History of the Reformation in Scotland: The 4th 
edition. ‘Two vols. octavo, I. Is. 


- Coxe’s Marlborough, Octaw, 
In 6 vols. 8vo. with a 4to Atlas of plates, price 51 5s, bds. 
EMOIRS of JOHN DUKE of MARLBO- 
~ , ROVGH; with his Original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic Sources. By WILLIAM COXE, M. A. 
F. R. S..F. 8. A. Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of 
Bemerton. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Loi.don. Of whom may be had, by the 
same author. 
A History of the House of Austria, from 1218 te 
1792, 8 vols. 8vo. 31, 13s. 6d. boards. . . 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon, 45 vols. Svo, 31. boards, 
Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole; 4 vold. 21. as, 
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System of Books'fer Commercial Education. 
JMORTIMER's COMMERCIAL DICTION- 
ARY ; or Merchant's and Tradesman’s Com- 

plete Library, 


2. A System of Practical Arithmetic, applicable to 


the Present State of Trade and Money Transactions, il- 
lustrated by an unusual number of Examples under 
each Rule. By the Rev. J. Joyce, Anew, revised and 
stereotyped Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound, 

N. B. The genefal preference which has been given 
to this Practical System of Arithmetic in the Commer- 
cial Schools-of the Metropolis, and of the great Trading 
and Manufacturing Towns, has encouraged the Propri- | 
etors to confer on it wn tag ed by any 
other System, that of casting it in Solid Pages of Stere- 
otype. It is, therefore, and must for ever remain, with- 





out an error, a feature of a book of figures, which will | 


be duly fait by all experienced Tutors. 

3. A Key to the above Work, in which every Sum is 
worked at length, and ee @ System | 
of Mental Arithwetic, and a di 
Sums in the four first rules---also in a commeat 

4. The Elements of Book-Keeping by Single and 
Double Eatry ; comprising several Sets of Books. Also 
in Stereotype, price 8s. ‘half bound, illustrated with 
many Copper-plates of the Forms of Receipts, Notes, 
Bills, Invoices, Accounts-Current, Accounts-Sales, &c. 
&c, By James Morri t, and Master of 
the Mercantile Academy a at Leeds. 

5. A Series of Blank Books, adapted separately to 
the four Sets of Accounts in the work, ruled feint and 
red, and relieving the Tutor from the trouble and an- 
xiety in.that respect which usually attend the teaching 
of Book-keeping. 

6, The Elements of Land-Surveying, in all its 
Branches, practically adapted for the Use of 
Schools and Students. ‘By Abraham Crocker, Land- 
Surveyor, of Frome, in Somersetshire. Illustrated with a 
greater variety of Copper-plates than any other work 
of the kind, also with upwards of One Hundred Wood- 
cuts. Fourth Edition, Stereotyped. Price 9s. bound. 

7. Universal Stenography ; or a Complete and Prac- 
tical System of Stort-Hand,' By William Mavor, 
LL.D. The’Eighth Edition, in 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. bds. 

8. An easy Gramunr of Geography, for the Use of 
Schools; with the requisite Problems on the two Globes, 
with namerous Examples for Exercise; and nearly Five 
Hundred Questions for Answers by the Pupil, on the 
Plan of the Interrogatiye System—-i. e. Questions with- 
out Answers. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. A new Edi- 
tion. -Stereotyped; illustrated ‘by Fifteen Vicws of Ca- 
pital Cities, and with new Maps. Price 3s. Bd. bound. 

Printed-for Longman, Muret, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster Row, with the full allowance to Schools. 











State Trials. 
in royal 8vo. price ll. lis. Gd. boards, Vol. XX VII. be- 
. | ing the Sixth. of the Continuation of 
A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF STATE 
TRIALS aud Proceedings for High Treasop and 
«ther Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest Pe- 
vied to. she Y car 1788, with Notes and other 
Compiled by T. B. Mowell, Esq. F..R.S. FL8.A. And 
gontinned from the year 1783. te the present Time, By 
Flowmas J ynes Howell, Baq- 
The Cases comprised in this Volume are 
1. The Trials of: James O’Coigley, Arthur OWonnor, 
Eaq. John Binns, John Alien, aud Jeremiah Leary, on 
an indictment for High Preason; A. D, 1798.---[Con- 
tinued from the preceding Volume. } 
2---6. TRIALS for the TRISH REBELLION, viz. of 
Henry and John Sheares, Esqrs 3a John 
Mac Cann ; of Williatn: Michael Byrne ; of Olver Bopd, 
merchant ; att of “Pheobald Wolfe Tone ; all for High 
‘Treason, A. D. 1793. 
_ 2 Trial of ‘John Vint, George Ross, and John Parry, 
for a Libel onthe Emperor of Russia, A. D. 1789. 
-*@. Triat ot John Cuthell, for Publishing a Seditious 
Libel, A.D. 21799. 
9, Trial of Gilbert Wakefield, Clerk, fora Séditious 
Libel, A. D. 1799. 
10. Trial of am Action brought: by wn Aa 
dgatent Pascinn Dulles Pigeieh, Bo High 8 
the ny of Tipperaty, for Assayit arid ‘Battery, 
A. DL} 


py CHARLES MIULS,’ Esq. author of “A History of 


of | Exdeditions iito Palestine. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


11, Proceedings on an Information against the Righ! 
Hon. Sackville, Earl of Thanet; Robert Ferguson, Esq. 
4 Barrister .et Law; Gunter Browne, Esq.; Dennis 
O Brien, Esq.; and Thomas Thompson, Esq. ; for a Riot 

and other Misdemeanars, A. D. 1799. 
| 13, Proceedings in the Case of . Benjamin Flower, 
Printer, on a Commitment by the House of Lords, for 
a breach of privilege in publishing a Libel on the Bi- 
shop of Llandaff, A. D. 1799. 

13. Trial of William Byrne, of Ballymanus Wicklow, 
Esq. on charges of Rebellion and Murder, A. D. 1799. 

14 Trial of Jobn Tuite, otherwise- Captain Fear- 
by gy the Murder of the Rev.” George Knipe, 

15. Trial of John Devereux, jun. of Shilbeggan, Wex- 
ford, for Rebellion, A. D. 179), 1900. 

16, Proceedings in the Case of James Napper Tandy 
and Harvey Morris, Esqrs. attainted of High Treason, 
A. D, 1800 ; and 

17. Trial of James Hadfield, at the Bar of the Court 
of King’s Bench, for High Treason, A. D. 1800. [Now 
first published.} 

London : Printed for Longman, Murst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; J.M. Richardson; Black, Kingsbury, Par- 
bury, and Allen ; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; E. Jeffery 
and Son; J: Hatchard and Son; R. H. Evans; J. Book- 
er, J. Booth; Bud, and Cajkin ; and T. C, Hansard. 

For the accommodation of such persons as pos- 


beep printed, so as 
ble to that as well as to the octavo edjtion. Thus, those 
who wish to possess the Modern State Trials us a sepa- 
rate Work, or as & Supplement to: either of the Collec. 
tions, nray be provided with it 





published. Vol. XX XTX. 
oud XL. of HANSARDs PARLIAMENTARY DE- 
BATES. Containing the Proceedings of both Houses 
of Parliament, from the $d of May to the close of the 
last Sessions 


Also Vol. XXXV of the PARLIAMENTARY HIS.. 
TORY of ENGLAND from the earliest Period to the 
year 1803; from which last mentioned:Epoch, it is con- 
tinued downwards in the Work entitled “ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates.’ 

The 36th and last Volume, ahich will bring down the 
Work ta November, 1903, the Period when “ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary “Debates” were commenced, is nearly 
teady for delivery. The Nolame of ‘General Index will 
de completed with all possible expedition. 

t4t In ‘the Edinburgh Review, No. 49, June, 1816, 
p./ 208, mote, mention is made of this Work in the fol- 
lowing words: “ ‘Fhe (New) Parliamentary History. 
We cannot quote this careful and judicious collection 
without bearing testimony to its singular therits. It de- 
serves,-as well as the State Trials, to be numbered 
among the most usefal and best conducted Works of 
date years. Both are indispensable parts of all collec- 
tions of English History. ‘To mention two such impor- 
tant Works, in a note on the review of so worthless a 
publication as that before us, may seem to be a treat- 
‘ment very unsuitable to their importance. The truth 
is, that it has‘ fong been inteaded to notice them more 
becomingly : that such an intention is far from being | 
now relinquished; but that experience of the ‘accidents 
which are apt to delay the execution ef literary pro- 
jects induces ‘us to take the earliest opportunity of ap- 
prising all our readers of their great value.” 








3e. 6d. 12mo. boards. 
poms for . YOUTH. aH. By a FAMILY CIR- 
Leadon : for Robinson and Sons, 
sneontie cas sr ge Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
Baldwin, Craddock, and Joy, Paternoster Row; George 
Cowie and. Co. Poultry; apd Hayward and Roscoe, 
Orange Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


in 2 vols. 8va, Seana, pion bts, 
Yay ten HISTORY of the CRUSADES for the 
and Possession of the HOLY LAND. 





Muhammedanism.” London: Printed for Longman, 
Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 

*g* The object of this work is to supply the want in 
Engtish Literature of a full relation of the European 
A view is also taken of the 
Chivelric Institutions and the Latin States in the East, 
during the heroic Ages of Christendom. 








Works of Dr. Mavor. 
A new, improved, and enlarged Edition, Price 5s, bd. of 


6 ht BRITISH NEPOS : consisting of the 
Lives of Mlustrious Britons, who have distin. 

guished themselves by their Virtues, Talents, or- re- 
markable Advancement in Life, from Alfred to the pre- 
sent Time ; with incidental practical Reflections. Written 
on the principle, that Example is superior to precept. 
By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL. D. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; and 
to be had of all Booksellers in town and country. Also, 
by the same author, 

2. Select Lives of Plutarch, in 12mo. 6s. bound. 

3. The Elements of Natural History, 12mo. 7s. 64. 

4. Classical English Poetry, ]12mo. 6s. bound. 

5. The English Spelting Book, the 142d Edition, im. 
proved, ls. 6d. bound. 


Geography, as settled by the late Trcaties, 
A new Edition, with fifteen Views of capital Cities, and 
new Maps, price 3s. 6d. bound in red, 

AN easy GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY, for 

the Use of Schools, containing a brief Analysis 
of Geographical Facts; also the requisite Problems on 
the Two Globes, with numerous Examples for Exercise; 
and nearly Five Hundred Questions, for Answers by the 
Pupil, on the plan of the Interrogative System. By the 
Rev.J.GOLDSMITH. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be 
had, serving as ne Sequel to this elementary Volume, 
d, on apopular Plan, from 
the Works of seaiee Travellers in every part of the 
World, by the same Author, embellished with nearly 
seventy Engravings, price 15s. bound. 

In 3 Vols, 24. 12s. 6d. boards. 

"THE GREEK TESTAMENT; a new Edition 

---Containing the best Notes from Hardy, Ra- 
phel, Kypke, Schi Mer, &c. in familiar 
Latin : together with parallel passages from the Classics, 
and with references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for 
Ellipses. Griesbach’s various readings are generally 
preserved in the Notes. Intended: for the use of the 
Student in Divinity, as well as the Library. A learned 
Prelate on the Bench has stated, that every reading in 
this Edition is edited and explained exactly as he should 
have done it. By the Rev. E. VALPY, B. D. Master 
of Norwich School, and Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Norwich. A few Copies, large Paper, 41. Printed by 
A. J. Valpy; and sold by Longman and.Co. Baldwin 
and Co. Whittakers, Riving ; and all other Book- 
sellers. Also, 
The Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha; from 
the Text of Bos and Holmes. Price 11. 8s, printed hand- 
somely in one volume, octavo, for use in Churches and 
Chapels, aswell as the Library. Same size-as‘the 
Greek Testament. 
*,* The Test. and Sept. may also be had uniformly 
bound in 4 vols. By the same, 
Elegantiz Latine, or Rules and Exercises illustrative 
of elegant Latin style. Price 4s. 6d. 6th edition. 
Homer's Iliad,‘ with English Notes at the end, 
Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


InT vol. I2mo. Price 8. boards. 
"THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE to UPPER CA- 
NADA ; or Sketches of te, present State of that 
Province, collected from a Residence therein during the 
Years'1817, 2618, 1819. Interspersed with Reflections. 
By C. STUART, Esq. Retired Captain of the Honourable 
the East India Company’s Service, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Western District of 
Upper, Canada.---Deliberate, Decide, and Dare ! 
A Work intended to deter from rash and to assist 
reasonable enterprise in Emigration; by displaying, 
from a source which professes to be authentic (and tle 
author of which is now upon the spot, open to every 
enquiry) the accumulated miseries almost inevitably 
resulting from the former, and the strong and fair pro- 
mise of independence presented by the latter. Published 
by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


eel 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are réyuested to be addressed to the Editor, 
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